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HEA L AL Lb OPEZ MINE, BICKLEIGH.—VALUABLE 
and EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT of MINING’ MATERTALS.—TO BE SOLD, 
BY AUCTION, , by D. H. HAINSSELIN, on Tuesday, the 10th March, 1846,and follow- 
ing days, at WHEAL LOPEZ MINE, Bickleigh, seven miles from Plymouth, all the 
ALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF MATERIALS, 
lately used ti in working the said mine. 

Comprising a = 40 ft. water-wheel, with 3ft: Gin. breast ; : ‘superior 39 ft. water- 
wheel, 6 ft. breast with iron ring ; an excellent water- wheel 9 ft. Gin. diameter and 9ft. 
breast, with drawing machine, Ke, ; ; acrushing machine and floor; a set of 3 head stamps 
and wheel; iron windlas, capstan and beam ; sheers and pullies; several hundred fathoms 
of flat and round oo a about 60 tons of superior iron, in bishops’ heads; bob gudzeons ; 
chairs; staples; ping plates. rolls; rails and: railway saddles ; stuffing boxes and 
gland ; H-pieces por el ;- pullies ; bucket rods ; angle bob ; loggerheads ; cramps ; 
cylinder & case; sweeps, bob one and rod plates ; rod loops ; pulls round and square 
rods; wrapping bonds; rod p planch pins bolts ; castings ; ritigs, &c. ; SEVERAL 
LIFTS OF SUPERIOR 17 in. bin. ‘and 10in. PUMPS; door pieces; wind bores; work- 
ing barrels; clacks; .matching pieces; several wood pumps; excellent oak anil other 
timber ; launders ; plank ; ladders ; roofs of machine houses ; saw pit ; carpenter’s bench ; 
placksnitth’s bellows and forges ; anvils ; vices ; screw plates ; screwing stock ; horse and 
other tools; tron kibbles; beam and scales, with stand and weights ; triangle and blocks ; 
miner’s tools ; new shovels ; @ superior THEODOLATE; six bags of nails ; 3 cwt. gun- 
powder ; leather ; old rope ; grinding stones; and a useful assortment of ‘other articles 
calculated for mining purposes, 

The whole of the above being in excellent condition, is strongly recommended to mining 
agents and others, who may inspect the same six days before the sale, on —. 4 
Capt. Edwards at the aie, of whom catalogues be had ; of the gaged 
St. Aubyn-street, Devonport, or of Mr. Boswarva, Sussex-street, Plymo 

The Plymouth and ‘Dartmoor Railroad runs through the sett, by hap cheap convey- 
ance can be had to Plymouth if any of the materials should be bought for shipment. 

Sale to commence each day precisely aS Eleven 0" "clock. An early attendance is respect- 
fully solicited as the:lots are 

pean tha WILL BE PROVIDED. 

1, St. Aubyn-street, Devonport, Feb. 18, 1846. 


NE WTOWNARDS LEAD MINE.—TO BE SOLD, BY 
PUBLIC AUCTION, at the Odd Fellows’ Hall, Douglas, Isle of Man, on Thu 

day, the 12th day of March next, at Twelve o’clock at noon, in lots, ONE HUNDRED 
and NINE TY-ONE SHARES of the NEWTOWNARDS LEAD heel in the county of 
Down, Ireland. This mine embraces the whole of the town lands of Whitespots ; has 
lately ‘been extensively opened, and furnished with sufficient machinery to extend the 
workings for many years; is now in a remunerative state, with every of imme- 
diate farther improvement, and consists of 598 shares, held — leasé from the Marquis 
of Londonderry; for an unexpired term of 18 years, from the Ist November last, and a 
life, now six ae rs of age, yielding a royalty of 1-10th. The Soe having a strong con- 
stitution, and the families noted for longevity, causes the property to be valuable, 

worthy the notice.of mining adventurers. 


ELEN IRON-WORKS, near BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
—This highly desirable TRON FOUNDRY, &c., with its valuable MACHINERY, 
IMPLEMENTS, BOXES, and PATTERNS, TO BE SOLD, BY PRIVATE BARGAIN. 


Applications for plans and + “aged to be made to Robert Guthrie, 159, Fench 
street, who will.treat for theiy sale. 


O IRONFOUNDERS.—TO BE LET, entry at Whitsunday, 

the OAK BANK FOUNDRY, on the banks of the canal at the Old Basin, now 

possessed by the London Vulcan Foundry Company, will BE LET to a respectable tenant, 

for a term of years, at a moderate rent. It consists of two large moulding shops, two 

cupola:, an engine of &-horse power, and ‘is, capable of furnishing castings of nine tons 

weight. There are two good double-power cranes, with a great variety of moulding 

boxes, core bars, a variety of excellent wheel patterns, enginegand machinery patterns, 
and other foundry anu os smithy and wright’s shop a five 

SALE, AT THE PREMIS: 
One new side leyer et CONDENSING-ENG » of 30-inch cylitk ur and 3-feet stroke, with | 
malleable iron ‘crossh SISING CIS paral ae substantially and well fitted. 


One 4-horse 
One segment flyswheel, 18-feet dlimeter, 8 tons weight, fitted. 
Two heavy lers, finished ‘with table, shafts, and wheels. 
ng lathe, 18-feet bed—width on the bed 19 inches, and heads 16 in., 
1 ghuchs, with apparatus for cutting screws of various pitches—on the con- 
afr. Fox, of Derby. 
steam cylinder, eased, interior diameter 27} inches and 6-feet stroke, with 
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vane nossils, cylinder cover, metallic piston, and pisten-rod. 
Three sugar-mill rollers ; dri roller, 3 ft. 10 in. lone, 24} in. r, scrap malle- 
able iren gudgeon journals, 8 in. diam. and 11 in. long, square 8% in. and 10in. long. 
The journals of the other two rollers 6} in. diameter, and 9} in. long; aquare 7} in., and 
and 10$in. loug.. These rollers are 4 ft. 34 in. long over the flanges, all turned and fitted. 
One set of shifting gear, for a crane jib. 
Ante quantity of Spigot and Faucet pipess chiefly 4 and 5 in. diameter: 
iy 
Sevéral sets le blocks, and a a few Shining Lppesners. 4 
Apply to Mr. se the proprietor, at Oak Bank 
Glasgow, Feb. 12, 1846. 
’ | ‘0 BE SOLD, OR. LET, SEVERAL valuable VEINS of 
BITUMINOUS and ANTHRACITE COAL, IRON,-LEAD ORE, and FIRE CLAY, 
lying under extensive estates in the counties of Glamorgan, — and Brecon. 
The coal and minerals may be easily Bring. nad at a small expense ; lie within con- 
venient distances of seaport and market towns; and are, to a Nive stent, workable by 
level. The past R plea and other projected lines of railway are intended to pass through 
er near the tion of the estates, The property commands eligible sites for the 
erection of Poa cimes , and possésses the advantage of having a constant supply of water- 
power at-command. per farther particulars apply to Mr. John Morgan, land and 
agent, and surveyor, Swansea. 
OAL WORK.—TO LET, for such number of years as may 
agreed on, with entry on the 11th of A 4. next, the well-known COAL WORK 
of DRONGAN, eager d with the pb adv ELD attached thereto. The work is 
situated about seven miles from Ayr ;.the coal is nr and of excellent —s and, 
wo bo say probable that a railway will soon run close to the works, the expense of car- 
ofthe coal to Ayr wil be very much reduced. 
Richmond, overseer at ngan, will = yd oa work and the coal-field ; and 
further particulars will Eon pone on ph my Sw W5s., Fairy 


nm Donaldson, Esq., 
burgh i vein, Gedies, » Edinbu mg or John Paul, ‘writer, 
by —< me ny dae + Boag lodged, on or before the 17th day of March, 


O COPPER SMELTERS, AND OTHERS CONNECTED 
STR THE COPPER AND BRASS $ BUSINESS.—T0 BE SOLD, BY PRIVATE 








ness to any amount—the site and 
about 15 acres. A 
é purchaser may have the 
Whiston is one mile from the 
Staffordshire Railway, now before Parliament 
coal, and about 10 miles from the celebrated Ecton 





OR SALE, BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, t VEAN 
sen cee tea Gwennap, Cornwall, an 18-inch oe er eae 
“wheel, &c., in good conattion 3 
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HE PATENT GALVANISED IRON COMPANY 
eall PUBLIC ATTENTION to the following, smenent other GREAT WORKS 
executed with their patent article :— 

The ROOFS of the NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, #¢ Westminst 

The SLIPS, or SHEDS, for building “ first-rates,” in the rAL DOCKY "ARDS, at Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth, Deptford, &c. (the latter visible pr passing down the Thames, and 
is an object of great beauty, hav acentre span of eighty-two feet). ‘The Timber 
Sheds, and other buildings, in = ‘oyal Dockyards, are also being roofed and cons 

structed with this fire-proof material. 

The BUOYS and other MARINE. v ORKS of the Honouralile Corporation of the Trinity 
House have for ‘two years’ been COD iat ted with “Galvanised Iron, which re- 
sists effectually the action of sea wate! 

The celebrated ELECTRIC T RAPHS of Messrs. and Wheatstone are CON- 
STRUCTED exclusively with the company’s Galvanised Wires, &c. 

am this indestructible iron, under all common influences ¥iz., sea water, saline or and 

pipe) is admirably adapted for 

ROOF Gin all climates, being Fire, Hurricane, and Liptitiiing proof, if a continuous‘com- 
munication be formed with the earth by Galvanised Trott ating attached to the roof. 

DOCK-WORK, chain or wire rope bridges, wire fences, five f buildings, corrugated 
doors, shutters, greenhouses, conservatories, and an endioss variety of purposes. 

Roofs of gas works and chemical manufactories. ' 

Ship-building purposes—viz., blocks, bolts in lieu of copperyiind kn 

For chain Hemme wire rigging, and sheathing, it is ex ely wet, “and the following 
CERTIFICATE, amongst many others, is affixed :- 

Lloyd's Register, London; Fovraary 7,/1845; 

White Lion-court, "Cornhill. 
The undersigned surveyors to this society dt aa, i tne’ Teghest of Messrs. Malins and 

Rawlinsons, examirie the Patent Galvanised Lror it the bottom of the bri 

Mary Stewart, lying in Messrs. Curling; Young, ee) Co.’s dry dock, Lhnehouse, a 

lately returned from a voyage to the island of Ichaboe, ‘on’ the cc coast of Africa, and found 

it unbroken and perfect throughout the vessel's bottom, and no ‘Appearance of corrosion 
or oxide of iron upon its surfiice. “The iron that had been exposed by puncturing the nail 
holes had become coated with zinc—the sheathing was nearly clean, and.free from ma+ 


Lloyd’s Surveyors. 





rine grass.and animalcule. It appears to have answered Yery well during the before- 
mentioned voyage; and the ship has sailed without it beingefound necessary to do any 
repairs to it. PETER ‘COUR 

I. H. RITCHIE, » 

JAMES MARTIN, 

The congue are prepared to supply all articles required, or execute work of every 
description. 

Weiss Leetes, at Millwall, Poplar, near West India ; Staffordshire, Phognix 
and Lea Brook Iron-Works—from which corrugated iron ev ery oer of iron, 
galvanised or otherwise, can be supplied ; ; also, from i South Wales Works, near 
Bridgend, Glamorganshire. 

OrFicE—3, Mansion-house-place, London. 7 yA / 

- CAUTION AND NOTICE. 

This GREAT PATENT, like every good one, is invaded, and, by the law's delays (and 
ts miserable state as regards the interests of patentees), the parties are able to evade the 
consequences some sliort time longer. The same thing has,@ecurred with other patents. 
In Neilson’s Hot-Blast Patent the invasion went on for yea%g: but one firm only had at 
last to pay upwards of (£120,000) ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS PE- 
NALTIES. BUYERS as well as SELLERS are LIABLE, and PATENTEES will PRO- 
CEED AGAINST all PARTIES who INVADE this—one ofitile most IMPORTANT IN- 
VENTIONS ever brought into use. 

Actions are proceeding against. Messrs. Morewood and nage. Messrs, Walker (Gospel 
Oak), and many others. 

The company take this opportunity of giving the most uné@@uivocal contradiction to the 
advertisement issued by Messrs. Morewood and Rogers on 8tAugust. 

ATENT GALVANISED TINNED IRON. 
MOREWOOD and ROGERS’ PATENT. 

The PATENTEES.heg to call the attention of the PUBLI€ to the ABOVE METAL, 
which is being USED extensively by the LORDS COMMISSIONERS of the ADMIRALTY, 
_the BOARD OF ORDNANCE, and OTHER, PUBLIC BODIES, 42 

FOR ROOFING AND OTHER PURPOSES. 


The large WAREHOUSES and SHEDS in the LIVERPOOL DOCKS have had the 
ZINC with which they were formerly. covered STRIP OFF, for the purpose of being 
COVERED WITH IT; and the NEW + ata WAsenoee of that city are likewise 
being COVERED WITH THIS META 

It is peculiarly ADAPTED for RAILIVAY STATIONS, a Orming a light, strong, 
and incorrodible covering. 

This PROCESS is the ‘ONLY ONE by which the Quatary of tiesto is PRE- 
SERVED, instead of being injured ; and it is, therefore, ge¥e! Lpanate, that it may be 
worked up with the greatest ease into articles of all 

Further information may be obtained on application at W. "AREHOUSE 

No. 9, STEEL-YARD U R THAMES-STREET 


HE PATENT GALVANISED IRON COMPANY, 
Fa mag Ay oe Ae! pen are cautioned against giving Gost to the mis-statements 
put forth by the Galvan Iron Company in their advertiser 

The ONLY ACTION proceeding in regard to this Patent “one, NOT AGAINST 
MOREWOOD AND ROGERS, OR ANY OTHER PARTY CO CTED WITH THEM, 
BUT A WRIT OF SCIRE FACIAS AGAINST THE COMPANY’S PATENT FOR ITS 
CANCELLATION. 

Nothing can be more unfortunate than the - ison between this Patent and that of 
Weilson’s, which was held by the jury to be valid, whereas THAT OF THE GALVA- 
NISED IRON COMPANY WAS, AFTER THREE see | TRIAL, FOUND, UPON 

THEIR OWN EVIDENCE, TO-BE INVALID. 

They assert that their. Patent is being invaded—this we entirely deny ; and to show 
the folly of the charge, the working of it was found by the to be fanprectionbie, No 
one—not even they themselves—ever ange or ever will beable to work it. 

In wor as they now do, they e ADOPTED PABT OF OUR PROCESS, spe- 
cified in our patent, WITHOUT OUR I LEAVE OR LICENCE. 

With regard to delay, it has been entirely on their part,.as the oe of the courts 
will prove. They have availed themselves of every onportaeat. ‘a hinder and delay the 
scire facias, now proceeding, by applications for time, 4 +4 finally, by putting in a 
plea, which their solicitor swore, he befieved, to.be necessa! vi defence of their pa- 


tent from cancellation, but which the Lord Chanasiien = refused to . 
MORE WOOD AND =e 





and dismissed their appeal with costs. 
Patentees of Galvanised 
August 29, 1845. Warehouse, 9, Steel-yard, Upper Thames-street. 


ATENT GALVANISED IRON COMPANY.—NOTICE. 
it was decided by the jury, in Patteson 
r ye, Pleas ebruary last, to be invalid, and their verciat iaig pot heen 26 set aside. 


onmuely cancelling tlie patent by the scire facias 
| aa resorting to frivolous and dilatory 


the patentees r 
roceedings—thus showing that they well know. how a must t 
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FLOATS, FOR PROPELLING STEAM-SHIPS.— 
invention over the common ny in all points, having bee@? 
Lam oyt sees of from-90 to upwards of 200-horse 
made for licensing sowpral iron steamers, from 70 to 300-! power, 
fidently recommends it to the Government and the public 
of igri curebity,is 
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patentee con 


its pre of 
a ship reine tector ane what is of the wrtdy <= Ape wt wm 
increase of speed. All these must have a pow: aan only on steam prop1 le- 
tors, but more especially on the minds of the steam-tra’ 
These Floats can be easily applied to any wheel. sg 
‘ipplications Tications for license (tor which a fee of 10s. er is charged) to bemade 
to the patentee, Mr. Robert Smart, 5, ee tnieites He Bristol, or his agents. 
HRONOMETERS. 
and 
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YE AND THOMAS, MINE AGENTS AND DEALERS 
N STOCKS, RAILW AY AND OTHER SHARES, whf’ 


80, orp BROAD-STREET, LONDON, AND AT LISKEARD, CORNWA 
jrues LANE, § H-A:ROE AG EON Jy, 
"HALL OF COMMERCE, LONDON ‘7 
ILLIAM TRENERY, DEALER IN: RAILWAY AND. 
MINING SHARES,—ESTABLISHED TEN YEARS. 
OFFICES, , Vo. AO, THREADNEEDLE-STREE 7, LONDON. 








y IL LIAM FOX AND SON, No, 53, CAS TLE- STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, have always on SALE PIG-IRON, a AILWAY BARS, Ci 
and IRON of every dleseription.—TIN PLATES, WIRE, Se. Sy 


ESSRS. LAMOND, SMALE, and LAMON D'S PUBLIC 
SALE OF RAILWAY SHARES, he. ., ane HELD, at the Hall of Commerce, 
Threadneedle-street, every TUESDAY and FRIDAY, at One o’clock’precisely.— 
received until Four o’clock of the por dered prior to sale. —London, Feb. 20, 1846. 





IR TREES. —TO BE SOLD, A LARGE QUANTITY OF 
SCOTCH FIR TREES, FIT FOR MINING PURPOSES, varying from 2, and 5 
feet of timber in each tree, and from 10 to 15 feet long.—Price from 1s. 6d, 
tree, to be delivered in Sutton Pool, Plymouth Harbour, to a youl. Fer hareiee pare par- 
ticulars, cuptication ¥ be to be mate to Mr. Crace, Pape St. Mary, Devon. Also.a 
collection of STONES, &c.—The whole for cash pay ments, 


AST CARADON MINE. —TO BE SOLD, BY TENDER, 
ONE, TWO, or ‘THRRBE SHARNS in the ABOVE MINE, which, ‘from its’ be-. 

ing contiguous to, and’é the lodes of, the famous Sou’ % Caradon Mine”—“ 
yielding such large profits”—1s considered to. be a very Pr NG CONCERN: 
venturers, “ 25 in number 7’ are highty-respectable,-and the 
mine is under the supering of Capt..J. Climo, from whom Re! 
be obtained. Tenders, addressed Mr. John Parkin, jun., survéyer, L l, 
will be received until the 7th-day of March next—immediately after which; the 
whose tender is accepted will have notice thereof. 


ORNUBIAN red ING COMPANY.—Whereas, at a Special 
General Meeting of hareholders of this pany, held at, the. office. of. th 
company, No. 44, Finsbury: phn London, on the 16th day of Fe bruary inst. (and which 
meeting was called for the purpose of confirming, or rescinding, certain resolutions 
disyolving this company, passed at a previous Special General Meeting of the poreerer <0 
thereof, held on the 2d day of February inst.), it was résolved,—That such meeting, so 
held on the.16th day of February inst., be adjourned to Monday, the 2d day of Ler 
— and that such adjourned meeting be held at the office of the said CT No. 
‘insbury-square, London, at Two o’clock in the afternoon precisel 


























x ice is hereby given, that such ADJOURNED MEETING wil be WaLD on on "the 24 day 
of March next, at the place and hour above-mentioned, for the porpiee 9 of confirming, or 
rescinding, the said restutions, » on the 2d day of February inst 
And further take Notice, that, if such meeting should confirm. the said resolutions, 
passed on the said 2d day of February, then it will also be p at the said adjourned 
meeting, to appoint a committee of shareholders to assist the directors in silane &: 
property of this company, and settling the affairs thereof. “9 
44, Finsbury-square, ‘eb. 17, 1846, 
ONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK.—Notice is hereby. 
gi ven, that the ANNUAL GENERAL MELTING of the pro; 
pany will be HELD at the » in Lothbury, on Wednesday, the rath finy of Marche sox, 
at One o’clock precisely, to declare a div! idend, and for other pw 5 this meeting 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq., John Stewart, Esq., M. P., and Sir John Kirkland, retire by Tota- 
tation ; but, being eligible for merstontion yofter themselves accordingly. Z. A 
order 0! e (, 
Lothbury, Jan, 21, 1846. . JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, General xo: 
The transfer books will-be closed, to prepare for the dividend, feat Feb. 17 to 10, 
ALEDONJAN RAILWAY.—Notice is oon A given, that the 
Rail © wie HELD tr dhe Sines” Wi 
way Com > 
| ian tes 0 b wd P .—The register 0 of a ge. 
e i g 
"Ofiice, 122, Prinves-street, Edinburgh, Jan. 28, 1846. D. RANKINE, 
f SsdOe4 DON an D Dees GHAM RAILWAY.—The public 
Notice, that, on and after the Ist of March, RESS 
ar pal now poet Tonon at Four P.m., will be dispatched at FIVE se and that the 
times of arrival at gham, Liverpool, Manchester, and Chester, will be one 
later than at present. By order, j 
Euston Station, Feb. 18, 1846. R. CREED, 
RAND JUNCTION RAILWAY.—The public are requested 
‘6 take Notice, that, on and after the Ist of March, the EXPRESS rears now 
leaying London at Four p.m., and Birmingham at 10m. past Seven P.a., will be dis- 
patched from London ut FIVE. P.M., and that the times of arrival at Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Chester, will be ™~ a: ad than at present. Ae 
0 ee: MARK HUISH, 7 
* General Manager’s Office, Lime-street, L verpoo}, Feb. 18, 1846. 
OMPRESSED -AIR-ENGINE COMPANY. 
No. 5, PA aay EAST, LONDON, ‘ 
(PARSEY, PATENTEE 
air can by this invention bé applied to abl the various purposes for which 
ter. power can +. whew for the of 
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THE MINING JOURNAL, AND 
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PARSEY’S COMPRESSED AIR-ENGINE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MINING JOURNAL. 
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Stn,—Stephenson’s engine, according to Tredgold, has drawn 40 tons, 
at 35 miles per hour. This engine evaporated 77 cubic feet of water per 
‘hour ; that is, converted that quantity of water into steam. The utmost 
quantity of steam, in bulk, that can be generated from a cubic foot of 
water is 1711; that is, the space occupied by steam of 212° is 1711 times 
the bulk of water, when it is capable of resisting the mean pressure of the 
atmosphere, which is 2120 lbs, on the square foot. 

Hence, 1711 x 2120= 3,627,320 lbs. raised one foot. 


3,627,320 Ibs. per cubic foot of water 
77 cubic feet per hour 


25391240 
25391240 
279,303,640 lbs. raised 1 foot per hour per steam at 212°. 
Therefore, 279,303,640 lbs. is the quantity of power requisite to draw a 
train of 40 tons, at the speed of 35 miles per hour. 

If the reservoir, or receiver, of power, in a compressed air-engine, have 
a capacity for 100 cubic feet, and be charged with 60 atmospheres, or 60 
times 100 cubic feet, there will be a pressure of 900 lbs. on every square 
inch of the receiver, or 129,600 lbs. per square foot of the surface. The 
power contaned will, therefore, be— 

144 x 100 x 60 x 450 = 387,800,000 lbs, raised 1 foot ; 
which will be more than equal to the power of 77 cubic feet of water con- 
verted into steam at 212°; and, consequently, will be sufficient to draw a 
train of 40 tons, at the speed of 35 miles per hour. 

It is necessary the general reader should know that it is not by steam 
that a locomotive is driven, but by the power of steam, and that I do not 

to work by air, but by the power of compressed air. Power ma 
be ined by either means; but the great matter of importance is, whic 
is the simplest, cheapest, safest, and most efficient? The first point is, can 
vessels be constructed sufficiently — to hold the power safely ?— 
Wrought-iron vessels, not subject to _ eat, are readily made; and the 
fact is fully substantiated by the portable gas receivers which were in use 
many years ago—they were proved to stand 630 lbs. per square inch— 
were only one-ninth of an inch in thickness, and could not be burst with 
a lesser pressure than 3000 or 4000 Ibs. per square inch on the surface. I 
recently proved an old one up to 1140 Jbs., or equal to 73 atmospheres, so 
that there car be no question in point of strength of materials. Next comes 
the obtaining the power, or the means of readily and economically com- 
g:air. Without claiming any further advantages at the present 
moment, it is'‘sufficient to show that, by employing the same amount of 
ss by means of steam, wind, or water—as may be expended 
n working a condensed air locomotive, what a considerable gain occurs, 
for then.a locomotive may be worked at the much cheaper rate of a sta- 
tionary engine. In the latter, cheap coal takes the place of dear coke in 
the former; besides, there is no wastein the use of the condensed air, while 
there is a constant loss of steam in pany => a in stoppages, &c. 

A steam locomotive, from carrying with it its engines and furnace, is 
constantly consuming itself, and little of it remains at the end of three or 
four years—while the parts of the air-engines, which take the place of the 
boilers, furnaces, &c.—namely, the reservoirs—are nearly indestructable; 
therefore, the gain in durability is indisputably great: wells, pumps, and 
many incidental expenses of stations, will be saved. To work a line by 
means of compressed air, stationary engines will be required at the ter- 
minus, and stations at 50 miles distance. When an engine is required to 
be started, a communicating pipe, attached to a reservoir of compressed 
air at the terminus, is quickly connected to the charging valve at the back 
of the engine; on opening the stop-cock, the highly compressed air will 
rush from the stationary receiver, and fill the receivers of the locgmotive 
to the calculated amount of the load and distance. The attachment, fill- 
ing, and detachment pipe, need not occupy three minutes. 

The engine being charged with the whole amount of power hitherto ex- 

nded in generating steam power over the same journey, the regulator 
Feing set at the usual working pressure, an expenditure equal to that now 
used can take place, for the pistons are not acted upon direct from the re- 
servoirs or great stock of power, but from a cylinder in which the regulator 
always preserves a uniform working pressure, till such time as the gra- 
dually declining pressure of the reservoirs be reduced to the working pres- 
sure, by which time the train will have reached the station at 50 miles 
distance, when the replenishment will take place as speedily at the charg- 
ing at starting from the terminus, and in much less time than is taken for 
a supply of water. There can be no chance of public accident, as the re- 
servoirs, or receivers, will be constructed, and proved to stand safely double 
the amount of pressure ever charged in them, and as the pressure gra- 
dually lessens in them (although the working pressure is always maintained 
in the cylinder that feeds the driving - pepe no danger from bursting 
ean be apprehended. In the event of a mail train following a luggage 
train, and likely to run into it, the driver of the luggage train can stiffen 
the spring of the regulator, increase instantly his pressure on the piston, 
aul ety ahead of the mail train till they can reduce their speed, and avoid 
accident, which, in a similar case, cannot be done in the steam system. 
Many advantages and superiorities of action may ve adduced, which need 
not be brought forward, as they will naturally suggest themselves to all 
persons conversant with engineering science. 

The following is a calculation of the comparative cost of working the 
Birmingham line:—It is in evidence that 17 trains (1843) ran each way 
daily; 24 trains will then be amply sufficient: It is in evidence that the 
maximum power of a locomotive engine is 3000Ibs. tractive force; every 
air meine being of that power will be amply sufficient 

eé line is actually 112} miles long; if it be estimated at 120 miles, all 
variations will be covered. Then, 
24 x 2 x 3000 x 120 x 5280= 91,238,000,000 Ibs. lifted 1 foot high. 
The power of steam is reckoned by an unity of 33,000 Ibs, lifted 1-foot 
igh in a minute, and called a “ horse-power.” 
91,238,000,000 91,238,000,000 
39,000 x 60x94  ~ 95,040,000 ~~ 1920 horse-power. 

But, as some air will escape without doing work, and as it is the opi- 
nion of some that there will be double the amount of friction in 
this system, it will be advisable to add 50 per cent. to the 
of the engines. , 2880 careeguens engines always at work, this power 
may be stationed ‘thus: two 360-horse engines at London; four 360-horse 

at Wolverton; three 360-horse engines at Birmingham; with‘one 

e extra at each station.—Total, 11. ; 
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Coals and firewood, expenses of stationary engines at Wolverton, &c.. coocccoce 8,179 
Superintendent, clerks, and foremen’s salaries, &..- ++ ++++eeeeseceeesereees 4,634 
Total ... +» £68,834 


The above power will convey 90 tons net by each train. 

Then, 90 x 24 x 2x 112} x 365= 176,994,720 tons’ carri€éd one mile, or 
1-120th of a 1d. per ton per mile. 

The above caleulation of the working expenses of air locomotives is 
made upon the assumption of such steam power being required to provide 
air power, which is making the worst that is possible of the case. I have 
no hesitation, however, in saying that the amount of stationary steam power 
istakenat one-third, oreven one-half, more than practice will prove to be ne- 
cessary. A steam locomotive carries, lmay say, its own stationary engine with 
it; it has, therefore, not only to produce the power of propelling the machine 
and the loaded train, but that also which works itself; and,I believe, the best 
authorities calculate that only six-tenths of the power generated can be re- 
lied on as effective power. We must not forget the sacrifice of power and 
consequent loss that takes place in getting up the steam, blowing off be- 
fore an engine starts, in checking the speed, in stoppages at stations and 
at the terminus. It must be evident that, by securing all the power to be 
produced by cheap stationary engines, and working a locomotive by that 
power, without the above-mentioned waste and sacrifice of power, no com- 
parison can be made between the steam and compressed air systems. 

Estimate of the size and thickness of a locomotive air-epgine magazine, 
to travel 60 miles, with a traction of 3000 Ibs.:— 

5280 
60 
316800 
3000 
950400000 Ibs. lifted 1 foot high. 
There will be a loss in working of—say, 20 per cent. 


4950400000 
237600000 
1188000000 lbs, of elasticity to be compressed. 

Let it be proposed, to compress the air to 1000 lbs. pressure, which will 
give a medium working pressure of 500 lbs, per square inch; 1000 Ibs. pres- 
sure per square inch is equal to 66 atmospheres—consequently, a column 
of aircompressed into 66 timesits density—one ft. high, and 1 in. square at 
the base—will lift 500 Ibs. 66 ft. high, or33,000 Ibs, 1 ft. high; grey 
a column of compressed air of 66 atmospheres, being 1 ft. high, and 1 ft. 


| square at the base, will lift 33,000 x 144 Ibs. 1 ft. high, or 4,752,000 lbs. 


1 ft. high. Then, as 4,752,000 Ibs, will require oné.cubic foot, what will 
1,118,000,000 lbs, require?—Answer, 237 cubic feet.. In like manner, if 
the air were compressed to 2000 lbs., the contents of the magazine required 
would be 60 ft. A magazine of 3 ft. diameter, 9 ft. long, and 1 in. thick, 
would, therefore, be amply sufficient; the weight of such a magazine would 
be 4000 Ibs.—AN Enoinerr: London, Feb. 18. 








ON RAILWAY LOCOMOTION, + 
AS REGARDS THE EFFECT OF THE CENTRIFUGAL AND CENTRIPETAL FORCES 
ON BODIES IN VERY RAPID MOTION, SUGGESTING THE MOST EFFICIENT 
WAY OF PROVIDING FOR THE SAFE PASSAGE OF A TRAIN, 


[ Read at the Society of Arts, by Mr. C. H. GREENHOW, Wednesday, Feb, 18.] 
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The subject I am about to call to your notice, is one of great interest, I 
might add of most vital importance, at this time, when the mode of tran- 
sit, by railway is becoming so general, and must, to judge from present ap- 
pedrances, very soon supersede all others; and although the speed has be- 
come such as to render  SAEMATS, which formerly were tedious, and took 
much time to accomplish, now of no moment—yet the cry is still on! on! 
and all the energies of the. engineers have been directed to perform the 
greatest possible distance in the smallest space of time. The first thing I 
shall ask you to consider is, how during this rapid passage of a train, the 
centrifugal and centripetal forces act and re-act upon each other?—also, 
how the evil tendencies of those for¢es may be best kept in check, and their 
true equilibrium preserved during this great acceleration of speed? In 
Sader Red I may not take up more of your time than nece , I will 
make my remarks as brief and comprehensive as possible, stripping them 
of all philosophical abstractions. You are all aware, that on a body being 
put in motion, it becomes subject to laws and influences attendant on, and 
eonnected with, that motion, which are created by it, and cease to operate 
immediately on the body again becoming quiescent. Now, the influences 
and tendencies of the centrifugal force, are the most likely to create dan- 
ger; those are to make bodies in motion proceed in a directly straight line, 
and it is at very great risk that when the speed is rapid, they can be di- 
verted from their direct course—and asthe speed increases, the more diffi- 
qjlty and danger there is in causing a diversion. Ona train of railway 
carriages being put in motion, the rails become the regulators, or direc- 
tors, of the course to be taken by the progressive, or centrifugal force, and 
when a curve is.made to either side, the flanges of the wheels coming in 
contact with the rail on the side ee the direction taken by the curve, 
cause the diversion, but it may ily be conceived how easily the slight 
resistance offered by the flange of the wheel, to the direct progress of the 
train, may be overcome by the impetus of so great a weight, and should 
it not prove sufficient, I need not say how tremendous would be the con- 

ences. ‘There are many other ental occurrences which have a 
ncy to divert this force, and thus endanger the safety of a train—a 
sleepér sinking, or the rail ‘sitting loosely in its chair, wilt have that effect; 





also, when, id motion, the unequal resistance of the atmosphere, 
caused by the wind owing across the line of micaion, by emerging sud- 
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| of the centrifugal force; this may @aswer i in some cases, such 
as @ diversion caused by atmospheric resistance, giving an inclination to 
one side of the carriage to elevate, or a slight inequality in the rails may 
be overcome by the increased weight. But, let a sleeper have sunk, or a 
J ! eve of weight added, th 
centrifugal force is more difficult to note 1 Pheck, or to ya in the de> 
sired direction, because the greater the weight the stronger is the progres- 
sive, or centrifugal, force at the like speed. An a is also made to 
assist the gravitation in overcoming the centrifugal force in curves, by 
raising the outer rail above the level of the inner one, in such a manner as 
to throw the weight within the perpendicular, and so resist the impulsive 
inclination to fly off at a tangent. Now, this may do very well whe 
speed is moderate, and the upper rail, which has to offer the whole “int 
ance to a directly straight progress, remains perfect; but let the speed be 
great, or the chairs of the upper rail become loose, or inadequate from any 
cause, to offer a sufficient resistance to the flange of the wheel grinding 
against it, the whole train must then be thrown over with a fearful result. 
What I wish to propose is, to devise some means by which the body in 
motion may contain within itself 1 counteracting power, which, being acted 
on by the same influences, and receiving its impulse from the same cause 
as the centrifugal force, and yet acting in a different manner, may, at all 
times, and with certain result, step in and restore the right balance of the 
forces, so as completely to resist and counteract their evil tendencies. 
This power may at once be created, by suspending the carriage like a pen- 
dulum, but, at the same time, restraining it from vibrating, in order that 
the rp tty See may occur:—When an impulse is given to the centri- 
fugal force, iverting it in either direction, the same impetus will cause the 
pendulum to vibrate in the like direction; but being restrained from doing 
80, its whole power will be directed to counteract the effect which the di- 
verted centrifugal force would have to raise up the side of the carriage from 
which the impetus is given, the whole weight of the carriage being thrown 
between the pivots on which it is suspended, and the point on the elevating 
side at which it is restrained and prevented obeying the inclination to vi- 
brate—thus perfectly providing for the safe passage of the train. In going 
| round @ curve, @ precisely similar action of the pendulum, in reference to 
the centrifugal force, takes place; the power of the one always increasing 
or diminishing in the same degree as the other, in a ratio equal to the 
speed at which the train is moving; the pendulum always maintaining a 
sufficient ascendency to secure the train remaining on the rails. You must 
all have remarked something very similar to this take place, when, at an exhi- 
bition of horsemanship, as the horse goes rapidly round the ring or amphi- 
theatre, both it and its rider lean over with a considerable inclination to- 
wards the centre, which increases with the speed at which they are going. Now, 
this is an instinct implanted by Nature in the animal, and which he would 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to resist, by throwing its weight inwards 
to the centre, to counteract the tendency of the centrifugal force to make 
it move in a straight line; the inward inclination increasing precisely in a 
similar ratio or degree to the sewer yen to the centrifugal force by the 
speed, so as always to maintain the balance, and assure it proceeding safely 
in the right direction. I shall now proceed with an inquiry, which I have 
no doubt you will agree with me in thinking is most essential to the safety 
of bodies intended for very rapid motion—that is, how, their dimensions 
and weight ought to be arranged relatively towards each other, in order 
that they may at all times, and in every contingency, preserve the true 
equilibrium between the centrifugal and centripetal forces; because, unless 
such an arrangement is made, and a mathematical precision introduced 
into the construction of railways, and the carriages which are to move upon 
them, never for one moment can we be assured of a freedom from acci- 
dent—being liable at any time to be thrown off the line by the causes which 
are so constantly occurring to disarrange those forces. 

é The question, therefore, which naturally suggests itself, is, how would 
Nature dispose of the parts of an inanimate body intended to move with 
great rapidity, and by what means would she provide for maintaining the 
right balance of the forces brought into operation by that motion? I think 
I may safely answer this question, by stating that the form of a globe would 
be given to the matter intended to move, in order that all the parts being 
arranged round one centre, they might equally press forward in the same 
direction; next to preserve the trué®alancing of the integral parts, it would 
give to the mass a rotatory motioii"di its own axis—thus the centrifugal 
force of the projection, together with that created by the revolution on its 
own axis, would jointly keep in check, and maintain the balance with, the 
centripetal. I shall not now state how this balance is effected, or would 
be preserved by the relative increase or diminution of either force, but at 
once proceed to apply the subject to the point in question—namely, rail- 
way locomotion. When the carriage is placed on the rails, they become 
the basis on which the whole machine is to act, and, consequently, from 
them the calculations must be made for the right adjustment of every part; 
and in proportion to the dimensions of the base, so must be the entire body 








‘or superstructure. In order to preserve the proper relation between the 


superstructure and the base, I take the distance between therails, measured 
from the centre of each rail, and make it one side of a square; and where 
lines drawn from the opposite angles of this equare meet, will. be the-centre 
of acircle (taking the distance between the opposite angles for the dia- 
meter), containing the square within it. This circle must be the circum- 
ference, within which the matter intended for locomotion is to be arranged, 
allowing the lower side of the square to rest on the top of the wheels, in 
order that above that the arrangements may be such that the carriage is 
equally proportioned within the circumference; this will at once secure @ 
due and relative adaptation between all the parts (see figure). Now, the 
body moving on a railway is subject to other influences than those attend- 
ant only on its own motion, and the effects of which it will be necessary to 
a against: there is, in the first place, friction—to avoid which it will 
necessary to place it on wheels, so as greatly to diminish the resistance 
offered by it; next, there is the resistance of the atmosphere; and, “last 
though not least,” there is gravitation, which, on the balance of the forces 
attendant on its own motion being disturbed, will have a tendency to assist 
the centrifugal force in throwing the carriage over; and as it would not ex- 
actly do to give the shape of a globe to the moving body, we must ar- 
range it in such a manner as to gain as many of the advantages of that 
shape as our limited means will allow. 
After having arranged the proportions, in proper relation to each other, 
taking the distance between the: rails as the basis, we must next follow 
Nature in her operations, and give the machine power within itself to ad- 
just and maintain the true equilibrium of the centrifugal and centripetal’ 
forces ; in order to do this, the carriage must be distindt, or separated, from 
the wheels on which it is borne, not resting firmly and immoveably upon 
them, but suspended so as to have motion and influences of its own, in- 
dependent of any action of theirs—in order that, on the occurrence of any 
contingency to disarrange, or divert, the centrifugal force, it may, as I 
have before described, at once counteract the effect... The simplest, and, 
therefore, the best, way to accomplish this, is to have the wheels secured 
to a sufficiently strong frame of wood, of proper dimensions, in proportion 
to the carriage they are intended to sustain, on which another frame of 
same size must rest, with springs between (see fig.) The upper frame, 
being the one to which the carriage is to be secured, must have an iron 
standard at each end, on which the carriage is to be suspended on pivots, 
insérted into the standard at the point where two lines meet, drawn from 
the gentre of each rail at an angle of 22} degrees within the perpendicular 
(see fig.); this point being considerably above the centre of the circle, the 
carriage will hang on’ the pivots, like a pendulum, having a tendency to 
vibrate, in whichever direction an impulse may be given ; but, at the same 
time, it must be restrained from doing so by chains secured to the lower 
edge of each side of the carriage, and to strong holdfasts of iron on the 
outer side of the frame—by which arrangement the following results will 
be gained (see fig.) Should any contingency, or accidental cause, occur, 
to divert the centrifugal force, the same impulse which has that tendency, 
will also cause the pendulum to vibrate in the like direction ; but it will 
be prevented from doing so by the chains I have above described, and thus 
the whole weight of the carriage, and the power of the vibration, will be 
in opposition to the centrifugal force. Toassist in thiso ion, the 
of the wheels must havean inclination from their circumference, oF 
they rest on the rails, towards each other, at.an angle of 224 
degrees, being’in a direct line to the piyot on which ve pare aay 
pended—thus cremtiteg a fulcrum.on which the restrained pendulum 
offering a firm and direct resistance to any di ion towards a lateral 
fay ogeennpets agp rb pag rg een a Lag tpninnen ce oy 9 
and the tyre agcurat tted to it, i play necessary:-in 
above , without at all i the-ed or relation betwee? 


the wheel and the rail; and without w justment it would be 
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the depression, or elevation, becomes more than 224 deg., 


which the spokes converge, and, of necessity, within that limit it must re- 


tain its position on the rail, passing safely along. During t 
the lower rail becomes the fulcrum on which the carriage 
concave tyre being adapted exactly to the convex surface of t 


adjusts itself to the altered circumstances, still undeviatingly placing the 
pressure perpendicular to the rail’s centre, and completely preventing the 
on, which, under the same circumstances, takes place on the rails as 
} sent constructed, on account of the flange of the wheel falling per> 
pendicularly on the sharp edge of therail, and thuscausing a grinding and 
cutting, which, at any moment, may throw the wheel on to the rail, and 


so cause the train to run off the line. 


The length of the carriage should not exceed twice the distance between 
the rails, or once and a half of the diameter of the circle; because, should 
it exceed that length, it will give an undue preponderance to the centri- 


fugal over the centripetal force, and give to the carriage 


oscillate, and be thrown over, should anything occur to divert the former 
of those forces. The advantages of the arrangements I have pointed out, 
will, I trust, be at once apparent, as the compactness given to the car- 
riages; also the centre of gravity being brought below the pivots, and the 
balance of the forces so adjusted, must always act and re-act npon 
each other, in such a manner, as at all times to maintain their per- 
fect equilibrium, and secure the safe passage of the carriages on the rails; 
at the same time that the perfect adaptation between the wheel and the 
rail secures a true and correct action of the whole machine; the concave 
tire being in every position exactly fitted to the convex surface of the rail, 
prevents all friction, excepting on the top of the rail for a few degrees on 
each side of a line perpendicular to its centre of bearing, certainly not 
more than 223 deg. I shall now conclude, as I think Ihave said sufficient 


to make the diagrams and models perfectly understood. 








CHEMISTRY OF THE STEAM-ENGINE.—Lecrvre II. 


; BY T. CRADDOCK, ESQ., BIRMINGHAM. 
On taking 100 Ibs. of coal, as stated in my former lecture, 


quired 966 Ibs. of air to produce the combustion of the hydrogen and carbon 
therein contained; we also found that the product therefrom resulting was 47 
Ibs. of steam, and 332 lbs. of carbonic acid gas, together with 690 lbs. of nitrogen. 
As the carburetted hydrogen is produced at the top of the carbon, lying on the 
grate,—and as we have seen that the air is not only liable to be robbed of its 
oxygen, but that the carbonic acid is often converted into carbonic oxide ;— 


from these conditions it follows, that the most obvious way to 


combustion, or to prevent smoke, is to supply the air at the bottom of the 
grate, that is required to produce the combustion of the carbon, or glowing 
coke, remaining after the gases are dissipated ; whilst the air required for the 
combustion of the carburetted coal gas should be supplied in such a manner as 


to come into due admixture therewith, before it is cooled down 
perature of ignition. But the mere supplying air in sufficient 


proper place, and even with a sufliciently elevated temperature, are not all the 
conditions the prevention of smoke requires—as the atoms of oxygen must be 
brought into close proximity with those of the gas to be ignited. This being 
the case, we perceive that, to bring such a vast quantity of atoms of the two 
gases into such close proximity, in the short time the gases are passing 
through the furnace, or before they are too much lowered in temperature to be 
inflamed, is a matter of some difficulty, and great importance to the preven- 


tion of smoke, and the greatest production of heat. This is cal 
the diffusion of the gases, or the due saturation of the atoms 
with the atoms of the other. Here I am bound to say, that 


plan does meet the conditions which chemistry requires for perfect combustion, 
better than any one of which Iam at all awareof. Mr. Williams proceeds upon 
the principle of mixing the gas in the furnace with numerous small jets of air : 
this he effects by various modes, but generally somewhere about the bridge of 
furnace. These innumerable small jets, by reason of their more readily and 
completely mixing with the atoms of the combining gases, must be admitted 
to be well calculated to produce that intimate mingling that chemistry shows 
on this matter to be absolutely necessary.’ These are the conditions we see the 
abstract principles of this subject demand ; but in practice other considerations 
and contingencies require to be taken into account, before we hastily conclude 


that these provisions will result in an unmixed good. For, as 
that, by such a large quantity of nitrogen passing with the air, 


oxygen is obtained, carries with it a considerable quantity of heat: this cause, 


together with the danger of introducing too t a quantity 
air, if carried too far, must result in a waste of fuel, and produc 


tion of the metal of the boiler. Therefore, the practical question here is to give 
to the coals in the furnace the due quantity of atmospheric air. This I fear 


is a somewhat difficult question in practise, as the required qu 


nually varying. In saying this I do not mean, but practice may accomodate 
itself to this difficulty ; all I say is, that I think here is the greatest difficulty. 
Referring again to our remarks on the 100 lbs. of coal, we readily obtain the 
quantity of air requisite for the combustion of the gases, as also that required 
for the solid carbon. We find here, that to notice only the carburetted hy- 
drogen, that the 54 Ibs of hydrogen (as before stated), require 421bs. of oxygen 
—the carbon, which had, together with this hydrogen, constituted the car- 
buretted hydrogen, is a little over 16 Ibs., which require another 41 lbs. of 
oxygen: so that we see this gas requires 83 lbs. of oxygen,—to obtain which 
will require about 288 Ibs. of atmospheric air to be introduced into the 


the remaining 678 Ibs. of atmospheric air bei 
maining 73 iE pheric air being that required 


is I think favoured by rapid combustion; so also is there a less 
pation of the heat evolved : therefore, in as far as the generation 


cerned, — combustion would seem to be preferable—so also with this view, 
in fire seem to lead to the better cembustion of the fuel. The next 


would a t 


oe for our consideration, is the absorption of the heat by the water of the 
oiler: here very high rates of combustion have two injurious consequences— 


the one upon the metal of the boiler, in the vicinity of the farn 


disadvantage, is the liability ofa greater or less quantity of heat escaping in its 
= being absorbed by the water. We know that boiler plates of Fert inch 
: ick are often heat very considerably on their exterior, above the tempera- 
ure of the water in the boiler. This is known to take place to such an extent 
caer wg as rapidly to deteriorate such paris of the boiler. It is clear, also, 
of th € gases must escape at a temperature somewhat higher than the surface 
€ metal of the boiler over which they pass. These evil effects are no doubt 
very much increased by deposit-—whenever the boiler is so constructed as to 


admit of their rapid accumulation on the interi 
heir : rior of the plates, 
fire acts with intensity, The question here presenting itself is 


We are not furnished with any good data, wherefrom to draw an unexception- 
” conclusion, as to what the absolute difference of temperature of the oxter- 
- ay pe of boiler plates, or tubes, of different thickness, may be with an in- 

ense lire acting upon them, and having water within ; that the difference is con- 
siderable, observation and experience clearly indicate. We are warranted in 
this conclusion, by the difference of colour, and often by the soot remaining 
unconsumed on the surface of the thin metal, whilst the thick metal frequently 
— the heat to a considerable degree. It follows from this that not only 
is the thin metal much less injured by the action of the fire, and the heat con- 
veyed with greater oy sary A to the water, but the gases may be exhausted of a 


with is of a lower exterior temperature than the thicker me 


circumstances would be; for it must be borne in mind here, that it i - 
terior temperature of the metal, along or over which the pa lide; =~ oe 


cording tu the ditference of temperature of which, will d 
they impart their heat thereto. ‘This being ody we ot 


perature of the water within the boiler is a secondary considerati i i 
t I ion. Th h coal-fields. 
may be, and often is, comparatively low to that of od exterior, which limits pe Shy hace 


the degree of absorption. 


e have seen some of the advan of thin metal—that it transmi 
more rapidly to the water within, and that the external sarhece i ap 
isparity between its tempera- 


a lower temperature: hence there is a 


external surface and the gases bei imiti 
Straction of the heat th m, bev po hy a oy Pmt, 


than would be possible with thick metal—all other circumstan 


Same; so also is there much of the deterioration of th al preven 
this more rapid transmission. The la: “the gene antity © 
s ssion. rger also is the of surface 
which the heat produced in the furnace acts; the salir quay i as ppcieal 
in a given time. 
one of the el i 
acti é elements of first im in bringing adout an uni- 


emperatuse in adjacent Sedian, t follows that the greater the time | miles. In the western is found a nonbitaminous coal, 
the hot matter in contact with the surface of the boiler, the nearer will it Se either of soon e erent. snd than Seay ta dena oka 


Sequence, to be transmitted nts any given unit of 


es ch the temperature of the water within, or in 
wi ore nhc mre ree ae the water. ntonrie eee 


be kept within the perpendicular of the rail on which the wheel rests, until 


73 Ibs. of carbon, or as that introduced through the furnace bars. I 
merely give this as an approximation to the quantity of air most desirable to 
admit at either place. On the economy of slow or quick combustion, in as far 
as the quantity of heat evolved from any given weight of fuel is concerned, it 
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operation of denudation, although (as at the Ninety Fathom Dyke, near New- 
a castle-upon-Tyne) the coal on one side may be 500 ft. lower than on the other, 
eat they contain, asthethinner surface Goyer in contact | he then explaned the various terms to be used in the course of the lectures. 


into five heads, as follows:—1, Devonian culms; 2, South Wales coal district, 
d and small coal district in middle England, including Staffordshire and Derby- 
the rapidity | shire; 3, the coal system of the north of England, including Yorkshire, Not - 


of which ranges from east to west, and extends about 50 miles. The irrup- 
tion of granite and other volcanic. matter has in various parts caused great dis- 
— . bed sg Some few obscure re gern x... a EY 
wer the cu ut fossils are exceedingly scarce, and of these, as have been obtain: 
ture, and that of the hot gases. The difference o temperature between the | bear a caste resemblance to those found in the true coal measures. ‘The differ- 
u 1 degree of ab- | ence between those found and the fossils of the other carboniferous deposits in 
off to the chi ch determines their temperature in passing | other parts of the country may have arisen from the manner in which the for- 
imney, we can thus avail ourselves of a greater amount of heat, | mer were deposited ; the culm may be the eee of the magnesian 
ped ot dhe omicees beneath which coal is 
series erates, mi e grit, beneath w' never 
found of any great value in Wales or the middle of England. In the north 
this rule ne ee The South Wales coal rests in a depression of 
ape 


coast, is 20 miles broad at its eastern extremity, but at the sea only about six 








to the practical side of the question we shall find that, with our present means | coal-field near Shrewsbury, which was interesting, as being evidently a fresh 
and knowledge, it too, in as far as all commercial considerations, all regard for | water deposit, and was considered by Mr. Murchison as the youngest member 
human life, all fair prospect of extending the advantageous eee of steam | of the carboniferous system. Another small coal-field occurs in Flintshire. 
power, both as to cost in fuel, and portability of the engine—I say we find prac- The Staffordshire and Worcestershire field came next under consideration—a 
tically that all these recommendations are obtainable by the embodyment of | deposit which, although small in comparison with others, was of the highest 
these principles in tubular boilers, which combine all the requisites w ehave seen | importance, since to the supplies of coal and iron from it Birmingham owed its 
so desirable; as they would preclude danger from explosions, give us high- | supremacy as the seat of manufactures. It was that cause which had raised it 
pressure steam, a great quantity of surface, little weight, with much compact- | from a mere village of blacksmiths to its present mercantile greatness; and it, 
ness. Another practical view of this question is, that in locomotive boilers and | combined with scientific knowledge, formed the only means by which that 
some others, a difficulty arises in the production of heat, or in producing the | greatness could be retained. This town possessed resources much greater than 
combustion of a sufficient quantity of coke or coals, in a given time, by what I | other towns, which nevertheless are far before it in everything which constitutes 
would beg to term the natural draught: hence recourse is had in our present | true greatness, owing to the spreail of knowledge among their inhabitants, and 
locomotive engines to the jet, and in other instances to the fan. Now, this | the avidity with which they had seized upon its treasures. Let the people of 
object may be obtained in another way—viz., by increasing the area of the | Birmingham adopt and act upon the conviction, that in proportion to the ex- 
rate surface, so as to produce as great an amount of combustion, without the | tent to which science flourishes there, so will it continue to be the seat of manu- 
jet, as is now produced with it. If this large extent of grate surface weresub- | factures. (Applause.) He was happy to observe that there was every reason 
divided by ranges of tubes, we obtain the quantity of surface requisite for the | to hope, that an impetus had been given to the mind of Birmingham, which 
absorption of the heat; so also do we by this subdivision do much towards | would impel it in the right course, and enable it to attain a deserved success. 
bringing the mass of gases into immediate contact with the surface, and thereby | He proceeded to remark that the first attempt to describe the coal district of 
absorb its heat; for, as before intimated, the principles conducive to the best | South Staffordshire was by Mr. Keir, in 1798; and nothing was added to that 
abstraction of all the heat given out by the coal, were those of time, surface, | till Dr. Thompson’s account published in the Annals of yom for 1816. The 
and subdivision. Now, it is clear, in reference to the effect time produces in | coal-field was described by Kier to extend only about four miles round Dudley, 
this matter, that, if the gases pass in the slower stages of combustion at the | whereas at the present day the area over which the coal extends is estimated 
rate of 20 feet per second, and in the higher rate of combustion at 100 feet per | at more than 100 square miles. From Stourbridge on the south to Rugeley on 
second, they will dwell quite as long in or on a five feet tube, as in the other case | the north its length was 22 miles, and its breadth from east to west about nine 
they wouldin or ona 25 ft. tube or flue ; so that as long as we consume a given | miles. The lecturer then referred to a section of the field extending from Sum- 
weight of coal, in a given time, providing also the same amount of surface | mer-house-hill on the west, to a short distance beyond Lord Dartmouth’s pits 
wherewith to absorb the heat, together with a due mingling of the surface with | on the east. He observed that, as the coal was found to dip under the new 
the volume of gases produced,—and thereby prevent asmuch as possible the gases | red sandstone near Sedgley, and as on the other side of the field it had been 
passing away without having their particles brought into immediate contact | found by Lord Dartmouth’s miners also under the new red sandstone, it was 
with the surface of the tubes (as it isa matter of first importance not to allow | not too rash to suppose, that it might ultimately be found under the town of 
the gases to pass away in large or unbroken volumes), these provisions being | Birmingham. The Dudley coal-field is found surrounded by the new red sand~- 
made, it does appear to me, that there would be no great difference in the steam | stone, which, attains in many places an enormous thickness, and beneath which, 
generating efficiency of a large grate surface, and slow draught, or small grate | till a late period the coal was not considered to extend; but, it has been found 
surface, and very quick draught, as in our present locomotive. If the economy | at the distance of one mile from the great fault, by which the coal was supposed 
of coal or coke would not be on the side of the large grate surface, which per- | to be cut off, by the sinkings of the Karl of Dartmouth, under the new red, on 
haps is a question only to be determined by accurate experiment, yet on which | the eastern side, but how far profitable commercial enterprise can be pursued 
ever side the question of economy may preponderate, there would certainly not | in that direction, is not fully decided, from the thinnings out of the coal seams. 
bemuch difference, Ihave dwelt thus particularly on this point,—because, on | — On the western side shafts have been with success sunk under the new red 
conversing with railway engineers, one of their strongest objections to my plan | sandstone, and the coal found to expand in thickness as it dips. It might be 
has been the annihilating of their present jet, and thence (as they say) destroy- | taken as a rule, that if the sandstone were the lower member of the new red, 
ing the means whereby they produce the steam. I shall have to speak more | or Permian system, as it was called, it might be bored for coal with almost a 
in detail on this matter in my last lecture. I merely observe, in passing, that | certainty of success; but if the upper member, the expense would be immense, 
I have better means in reserve than even this for meeting their objection, of | and it was doubtful whether the coal would ever be reached. The surface of 
destroying the present efficient mode of urging the fire, whereby the present | the Dudley coal field was formed of clay, gravel, and boulders, the result of the 
locomotive far surpasses all other steam boilers in the rapidity with which it | disintegration of the sandstone and trap rocks, which pierce through the coal 
generates steam. The remedy alluded to is, that I would reduce the quantity | in various directions. Beneath this alluvium lay the coal measures, of which 
of steam requisite to propel a given train, by two-thirds: this I should do in | there were 11 seams, the main one of which measured 10 yards in thickness, 
three ways—by obtaining from higher pressure steam a greater degree ofexpan- | being in fact a number of deposits separated by very thin seams ofshale. This 
sion—by removing the resistance of the jet from the exhaust side of the piston, | coal “cropped out” at Bilston, and extended across the southern part of the coal 
and at the same time removing the atmospheric pressure with the produc- | field. The deposits interstratified with the coal consisted of shale and ironstone, 
tion of a vacuum equal to 24 inches of mercury. the paucity of sandstone being remarkable. The millstone grit, which forms 

In speaking of the advantages of the common boiler of the present day, it | such vast walls round the northern fields, was here scarcely represented ; and 
may be said—Ist, That it is common, and therefore become familiar, to us by | the mountain limestone was altogether absent. There was reason to believe 
long usage; 2d, As boilers have hitherto been used with water, holding in so- | that those strata never had been deposited in this part of the country. The 
lution substances, which, by the action of heat, occasion deposit. Our present | Sub-strata were, therfore, Silurian rocks, which rise up irregularly through the 
boilers certainly do admit of practically generating steam from such waters, | Coal near Dudley and Sedgley ; and from its eastern boundary near Walsall. 
without any great inconvenience ; and as they can be entered for the purpose of 
cleansing out, they also admit of the ready removal of the so deposited matter. 
Another advantage of the common boiler is, that, by its containing a great 
quantity of water, which, when the steam is at its highest fixed pressure, ab- 
sorbs and retains a great quantity of heat, over and above that which goes to 
the conversion of steam, which, on the pressure lowering from a slackened fire 
or otherwise, a part of this heat passes from the sensible state in which it was 
held in the water, to that of the latent state in the production of steam—so 
that its tendency in producing uniformity in the boiler, hath well been likened 
to that of the fly wheel of the engines—the former storing up heat when in 
excess, as the latter does the excess of motion in the engine. The common 
boiler must be admitted, after the experience we have had in its construction, 
to be simple and familiar to us. Having said thus much of the advantages, I 
fear I have done much to exhaust its peculiar recommendations; as, if we 
come to test it by the soundest principles, in reference to its capabilities of sus- 
taining pressure, or in reference to its destructive character, should it give way 
under its pressure, or to it qualifications for absorbing most effectively the heat 
produced from coal, or in its lightness for locomotive purposes, or in its com- 
pactness for marine engines, or yet in its durability,—in all these I fear it will 
not stand the strictest scrutiny by the strictest principles. 


We will, before making a contrast between the tubular and the one we have 
just been speaking of, briefly point out the objections to the tubular; for, if 1 
am not much mistaken, a detailed exposition of the defects of the former will 
at the same time display the good qualities of the latter. 

















































The South Staffordshire field, is divided by the Sedgley, Dudley, and Rowley 
hills—the two former of limestone, and the latter of basalt. This ridge rung 
obliquely through the coal-field, from north-west to south-east, and the curious 
foldings, and twistings of the limestone, and shale around the hills, as may be 
seen, at the Wren’s Nest, and Dudley Castle hill, show us, that they have been 
lifted up from beneath, by a force acting from below. This internal action 
may have been attended with the formation of the Rowley hills, which were 
ejected no doubt in a fluid state from the interior of the earth, and rising to the 
surface, dislocating, and otherwise altering, the coal measures spread out over 
their surface Hence the coal strata dip away from or rise to the opposite sides 
of the limestone, while they are continued under the basalt, being evidently 
charred or burnt as they approach the nucleus of the hills. 

The lower coal measures and ironstone crop out from under the ten -yard coal, 
and extend into the Wolverhampton or northern portion of the South Staf- 
fordshire field, presenting, however, very different characters as they extend 
northward. Three courses of ironstone, of no very great value, have been found 
near Dudley, but at Wolverhampton 14 courses of valuable ironstone are 
wrought. It was hence supposed that the workings at Dudley did not go deep 
enough ; but the fact was, that the miner was there a, with the very 
bottom of the field, which had been brought to the surface by the protrusion 
of trap and other ignéous rocks. The greater scarcity of coal round Wolver- 
hampton caused the richer iron ore of that district to be brought to Wednes- 
bury, Sedgley, and other places in the south, to be smelted. The ten-yard coal 
invariably terminates at the foot of the limestone hills, as at Walsall, wy + hy 
Wren’s Ne est, and Wednesbury. It extends around the basalt from near Old- 
bury to Hales‘Owen, where it again meets with, and is thrown up, by the lime- 
stone. Near Stourbridge many dislocations occur, and the progress of mining 
is much impeded by a uliar volcanic substance called green rock, resem- 
bling basalt. Towards gley, the ten-yard coal goes so deep that the mines 
cannot be worked. Itis probable that the ten-yard coal extends westward into 
Shropshire, and eastward under the new red sandstone ; but it was not likely that 
they would obtain it beyond Bilston to the north, or Stourbridge to the south. 
The ten-yard coal is found at various depths in different parts of the same field, 
owing to the dislocations of the strata. At Wolverhampton and Bilstonit crops 
out, while at other places its position varies from 16 to 140 yards from the sur- 
face in a short distance. As the subjacent limestone and superincumbent new 
red sandstone have participated in the effects of these dislocations, it is evident 
that they were deposited before; that the coal was deposited horizontally on 
the Silurian rocks ; and that the whole were upheaved at one time. 

The North Staffordshire coal field resembled the south in the absence of the 
old red sandstone and the mountain limestone, and in its resting conformably 
upon the Silurian rocks. The ironstone found in the northern field was ex- 
ceedingly rich, yielding 30 to 40 per cent. of metal. The coal measures extend 
in a triangular form, Newcastle-under-Lyme being the centre, and the area 
containing about 50 square miles. There are probably between 30 and 40 seams, 
varying in thickness from a few inches to 10 ft. The impressions of plants and 
fossil remains established the identity of the Staffordshire coal measures with 
the carboniferous rocks of other parts of England. 

The lecturer then proceeded to give a brief description of the northern car- 
boniferous deposits, and observed that he would divide them into 3 great divi- 
sions, although, in reality, they are continuous—1, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and 
Nottingham series—2, Lancashire coal-field—3, Durham and Newcastle coal- 
fields. ‘The base of the carboniferous system, is only displayed at two places 
in the north—viz., where the Cheviot bills pierce through, and bring to the sur- 
face the old red sandstone ; and inthe north-west, where in a manner somewhat 
analagous, the mountain limestone passes round the flanks of the Cumberland 
hills, and thence a sequence may be traced to the igneous rocks beneath. In 
Yorkshire, &c., we have a traced development of the mountain limestone, to 
which the highly beautiful and picturesque scenery of that county is due, \ 
limestone is found capped by the millstone grit, and the coal measures, 
seams of coal vary from two to five feet in thickness, occupying their usual place 
upon the top of the series ; the coal is inferior in quality, to that of Newcastle ; 
but it is of a bituminous nature. The Yorkshire deposits occupy an area ex- 
tending north, and south, from a little above Leeds, to Derby, a distance of 65 
miles; ita nearest width in the north being shout 28 miles, while at N 
it does not equal 12 miles, The total thickness of coal is estimated at 26 yards ; 
it is sepa from the Newcastle field, only by a thick covering of magnesian 
limestone, beneath which, no doubt, the coal extends from one to the other, 
The Lancashire coal deposit is separated from the above by a range of hills. 
It occupies an area in the southern division of Lancashire, in which ester 
may be considered the centre ; it ranges 46 milesfrom north to south, and about 
40 miles from W.S.W. to E.S.E. ; it commences with the millstone grit, and ex- 











































ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF COAL.—No, II. 
BY WILLIAM ONION, ESQ., BIRMINGHAM. 
Mr On1on commenced his second lecture by stating, that the object was to 
describe the carboniferous rocks of our own and other countries, to which, in 
a great measure, the supremacy of England as a nation is due. ‘lhe physical 
features of the coal district had been well described by a 'rench writer in the 
Annales des Mines, who represented three travellers as approaching Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne in different directions: one by railway from Carlisle would pass 
through an agricultural district; another by steam-boat from London would 
be struck by the vastness of the commerce, and especially of the coal-trade, of 
Britain ; while a third, travelling by rail from Birmingham, over the series of 
coal formations, would have a vivid perception of the mineral wealth of the 
country: he would notice that everything is sacrificed to the coal in those dis- 
tricts; that innumerable tramroads, covered with laden waggons, extend in 
every direction; and that large towns occur at short distances along the line 
devoted to the residence ofpitmen. Nothing but a visit to the mining districts 
could give a correct idea of the scene of energy and enterprise which they pre- 
sent. The lecturer then exhibited a beautiful model, (one square inch to a 
square mile, ) representing a mass of carboniferous or mountain limestone, which 
formation is no doubt of marine origin, being composed of shells, corals, &c. ; 
and observed, that if the coal strata had never been disturbed, they would have 
resented a regular appearance as in the model, but they would have been use- 
less from the great depth at which they are found. By a second model he ex 
face we the operation of what is called denudation—that is, the removal of the 
igher strata, one of the most powerful of the agencies by which coal has been 
brought within man’s reach. Dislocation-and disturbance, was illustrated b A 
another model, representing the district of Cross Fell, in Cumberland, whic 
has been raised by this cause to a height of 2901 feet above the sea level. 
Vast as these effects may seem, they are nothing in comparison with what is 
continually going on—as, for instance, Sweden is in course of gradual elevation. 
The space ofa square mile, represented in the model-by a square inch, would 
contain all the people of the empire; and Mr. Sopwith had drawn an ingenious 
comparison between the possible speculations of animalcules, 15 or 20 millions 
of which could stand in a square inch, and those of mankind. After some re- 
marks on the difficulty of estimating the extent of “ faults,” and consequently 
the amount of coal in a district, the surface being often quite even, through the 


















































He observed that he would divide the carboniferous series of Great Britain 






















inghamshire, Derbyshire, Manchester, Durham, and Newcastle ; 4, the Scotch ; 






The culm measures of Devonshire occupy a hollow, or trough—the axis 
































district, the coal rests on a 


of a basin, It extends about 90 miles along the 
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looks: to. her anthracite, which exists in great abundance and in thick seams, 
Ite itation prevents its being used for household purposes, but, in regard 
to manufactures, it has many, and, we may say, important, advantages. It 

ight, for instance, be used in a thousand ways, instead of that expensive ma- 
terval, coke, from which it differs but siightly, im reference to its chemical com~ 
position and oo He also read several extracts from Dr. Kane’s work 
on the J ial Resources of: Ireland—all tending to this end, that coal of 
the best quality could be obtained in Ireland at a cost not exceeding by more 


than one-half the av: cost of fuel in the manufacturing districts of Eng: 
land. The lecturer then alluded to the coal deposits of France, Netherlan 


the banks of the Rhine, in Saxony, &c., &c., and said, with regard tomany of 
these places, as mines have not been worked, or, at least, only to a small ex- 
tent, it is utterly impossible to say anything as respects the quantity or value 
of the coal; although, at Picton, in Nova Scotia, beds of coal, similar to the 
Staffordshire, are said to occupy an area of 100 square miles—ont bed is de- 
scribed as varying between 30 and 50 feet thick; but not being equally good 
throughout, only 10 feet of the upper part is worked. In France the beds re- 
semble much the carboniferous series of South Gloucestershire and Somerset- 
shire, as developed in England, In the United States of North America im- 
mense deposits of coal, chiefly anthracitic, have been found. The lecturer con- 
eluded by drawing particular attention to the coal deposits of America. 

Brvata in the Report of Mr. Onion’s First Lecture.— Instead of—* they might, as in this 
town, find the o/d red sandstone uppermost,” read, “ they might, &c., find the new red 
sandstone uppermost. Instead of—‘ 19 of our most flourishing towns lie upon the old 

sandstone,’ read, “ the new red sandstone.” 


Mining Correspondence, 
a os 
ENGLISH MINES. 

BARRISTOWN.—Carrig Taghmon, Feb. 18.—Since my last report we have 
been driving in the western end through a good course of ore, and the endstill 
= 8 tons per fm.; the end east, at this level, is still producing between 
and 3 tons per fm.; the pitches, at this level, are looking well, improving in 
going south; the middle lode, eastern end, is in slide—poor. Nangles’ shaft, 
up the hill, is looking much the same, producing 2 tons per fm.; the end east, 
from this shaft, produces about 2 tons per fm. We have driven on the lode in 
thia end 6 fms. ; the bottom of the level looks much the same, producing 2 tons 


r fm. ; we have just commenced to drive west of this shaft on course of lode. 
e have: 30 tons of lead ore dressed, ready for shipment. 


BEDFORD UNITED.—Feb. 17.—At Wheal Marquis, we are desuing the 
lode-in the 80 fm. level east. The lode in the 70fm. level east is 18 in. wide, 
and worth 20/. per fathom ; and in the stopes in the back of this level the lode 
is 2ft. wide, and worth 10/, per fm.; the lode in the winze, in this level, is 
18 in. wide, and worth 10/. per fm. In the 58fm. level east there has been no 
lode taken down. In the 47 fin. level west, on the south lode, the lode is 15 in 
wide, composed of gossan, spar, and ore—worth 4. per fm. At Ding+Dong- 
there has been no lode taken down in the 24 fm. level west. At Wheal Tavis, 
tock the lode in Phillips’s engine-shaft is 2 ft. wide, composed of mundic, spar 
and ore. The lode in the 35 fm. levels, east and west, are without alteration. 
We are progressing tolerably satisfactory with the erection of wheel, &c., for 
trial of the south lode. —J. Parris. 


CALLINGTON.—Feb. 16.—In the 100 fim. level, driving south of John- 
son’s engine ‘shaft, the lode is improved, the back will set at 5s. in the 12 on 
the value of the lead; the rise, in the back of this level, has been communi- 
cated with the winze sunk from the 90 fm. level. We have recommenced 
driving the 100 fm. level north, and have got through the hard cross branch ; 
the lode has not been taken down. In the 90 fm. level, driving north, the lode 
continues of a promising character, giving out a large quantity of water—the 
back will pay for working at 7s. in the 12; driving south, at this level, the 
lode is producing silver-lead ores, At the north mine, in the 90 fm. level north, 
we have an abundance of water, with a very promising lode, leaving ground 
that will set at 5s, in the 1/.; the south end is driving through ground that 
will set at 6s, in the 12 In the 80 and 70 fim. levels the lode continues pro- 
ductive, the backs will set at 10s, in the 1. The pitches in the back and bot- 
tom of the last-mentioned level, on the copper lode, are looking very promis- 
ing; men getting wages. Our next parcel ot silver-lead ores willbe ready 
for sampling shortly, it will be the largest we have ever had.—J. T, Puriuirs. 

CARADON WHEAL HOOPER.—Feb, 17.—We have been much delayed 
in cutting the platt, and sinking our pitwork, having had those works nearly 
four weeks in hand. ‘This has been occasioned by the hard and tough ground 
we have had to cut through, and a large quantity of surface water retarding 














. Our progress; the shaft is, stillin killas, and I am happy to say we are now fast 


progressing towards our intended 30 fm. level,—where we shall intersect the 
odes, aud where there is every reason to hope that they will prove of value; 
the men are sinking at the rate of from 5 to Bi ft. per week.—J. Seymour. 

CONSOLIDATED TRETOIL.—The sumpmen have’ been engaged in the 
past week enlarging the plat at the 70 fm. level, and doing other necessary 
work, preparatory to sinking Henwood’s shaft below that level. The lode in 
the 70 fm. level, east of Henwood’s shiaft, is 20 in. wide, producing good stones 
of ore, and opening ground for tribute; in the 70, west of ditto, the lode is 9 in. 
wide, producing a little ore; in the rise in the back of this level east the lode 
has not been taken down since last reported. The lode in the rise against 
Williams's shaft is 1 ft. wide, orey throughout. The ground in the 40 cross- 
cut south continues favourable for driving, and letting out much water ; we are 
driving here with all possible speed. We hope, in about a week, to have ail the 
pitwork drawn up from Russel’s shaft—the greater part of which will be for sale, 

EAST TAMAR.—Feb. 16.—At Whitson, in Hitchins’s engine-shaft, themen 
have been engaged in putting in bearers, cistern, and heaving in the lift, alsodrop- 

ga sinking lift, and forked about 4 fms. of water under the 36 fm. level ; the lode 

$ not taken down in this level, of which I shall beable togive a more particular 
account in our next report. The south shaftwehave cleared and secured 6 fms. 
under the 30 fm. level, which is down to the water. At Furzehill, we are still 
clearing south in the 30 fm. level, where we ave expecting to find ground very 
soon, At Charlotte’s, Whitson, and Furzehill, the pitches are looking very 
promising.—B. Rosrys. 7 

GREAT WHEAL MARTHA.—Feb. 14.—The new lift of pumps having 
been fixed in the old engine-shaft, the water will soon be got out to resume 
operations in the 90 fm. level east ; this would have been done in the time men- 
tioned in our last report, but for a breakage of the main rod. The lode in the 
winze, sinking in the 60 fm. level west, is 5 ft. wide, producing stones of ore. 
At the new mine, the lode in the 20 fm. level east is very large—hard, and at 
present poor; the lode in the western end is 6 ft. wide, slronely nineralised— 
regular, with very promising appearances, No material alteration has taken 
place in the 10 fm. level west; the ground set on tribute being developed, it 

roduces ore.as we anticipated, and the tributers are getting very good wages. 
The new engine-shaft is correctly holed by a winze—rose from the deep adit, 
6 ft. by 3 ft.; thesize ofthe shaft being 11 ft. by 7} ft., we have set to cut down 
the remaining ground, together with dividing the engine from the whim shaft, 
fixing, ladders, cutting platt, &c., &e, The engineers are busily engaged in fix- 
ing the engine —J. Prince, T. PENALUNA. 

GUNNIS LAKE.—Feb. 17,—At Chilsworthy, the lode in Bailey’s engne- 
shaft is 3 ft. wide, composed of gossan and spar.—W. RicnArps, 

HAWKMOOR.—Feb. 17,—The lode in the south engine-shaft is about 15 
in. wide, composed of spar and mundic, with spots of ore in places; in the 
western engine-shaft the lode is 15 in. wide, much as ‘last reported. The lode 
in the 15 fm. level, west of Hitchins’s engine-shaft, is 20 in, wide, and poor; in 
this level east tlie lode is improved, being about 1 ft. wide, producing sav- 
ing work.—R. Ricarps. 

HANSON.—Feb. 16.—I beg to say at Treza wehave cut Stainsby’s lode at 
the 22 fim, level, at peg oo engine-shaft; the lode is 2 ft. wide, with some 


egw on Stainsby’s | 
, same level, east of Stainsby’s engine-shaft, is 16 in. wide, with age ore 
through the lode. The lode in the rise against adit, west of sump whim shaft, 
is 20 in. wide, with some ore. At Hanson, oursampmen are still sinking Han- 
son’s engine-shaft, which shaft will, in the course of this week, be down to the 
G4fin. level, immediately they will drive to cut Ribb lode. In the 54 fm. level, 
west of Hanson’s ne- on Ribb lode, the lode is 18in. wide, chiefly 
mundic. The lode in the winze, sinking under the 44 fm. level, west of Han- 
son’s engine-shatt, is 3 ft. wide, unproductive —Z. Witt1aMs. 
.. HOLMBUSH.—Feb. 17.—The_ ground in Hitchins’s shaft, sinking below 
the 110 fm. level, 18 still hard: In the 120 fm. level cross-cut the ground. is 
also hard, Inthe 110 fm. level, west of Hitchins’s shaft, the lode is 12 in. 
In the in the back of this level 















the weather be a little favourable, we shall resume sinking Elizabeth’s. shaft 
on Monday. The 70 fm. level east and west are just as last reported. The 60 
fm. level, east of Elizabeth lode, is about 4 ft. wide, 1 ft. of which is composed 
of flookan, prian,.spar, and ore—the other part of the lode is capel; the winze, 
in bottom of 60, is more favourable for sinking, and looking more kindly for 
ore; this winze is a few fms. east of the 70 fm. level end. The cross-cut to the 
whim shaft is much more favourable for driving, and, within this last week, 
we have cut some branches which has let down a considerable quantity of 
water—consequently, we shall be able fo sink the whim shaft shortly, which 
we must communicate to the cross-cut before we can resume the 40 end east. 


SILVER VALLEY.—Feb. 16.—I beg to say, that the lode in the 30 fm. 
level, driving west, has just the same appearance as stated last week, being 
about. 2 ft. wide, producing some good stones of tin work. The lode in the 
eastern end is 3 ft. wide,one halfof which we are savingfor tin work. The lode 
in the 20 fm. level east is 24 ft. wide, composed of capel, spar, peach, and mun- 
dic, with some stones of tin and spots of copper ore in places. At-the south 
shaft the men are getting on as fast as possible, in clearing and securing the 
shaft. We have secured the collar of the small shaft (which is 10 fms. north 
of the silver lode, or south shaft), and are now in course of clearing it, in order 
to drive east and west on the silver lode.—S. Ricnanps. 


SOUTH WHEAL MARIA.—Feb. 17.—We are still going down with the 
engine-shaft ; our ground is much improved. Last week we cut a rich branch 
of copper, running through the shaft to the lodes each side of it. A rich kil- 
las is now coming up, impregnated with greens, mundic, and copper. I think 
we are near one or more rich lodes. We have a pile of tin taken from the back 
of our north lode ready for the stamps, and, had we sufficient machinery to 
crush and dress it, a return of profit from the tin only, I believe; might be im- 
mediately realised.—James CIHANHALL. 


TAMAR SILVER.LEAD.—Feb. 16.—The engine-shaftis sunk 2 fms. below 
the 145 fim. level, and the ground favourable for sinking. In the 145 fm. level 
the lode is 4 ft. wide, interspersed with ore throughout. In the 135 fm. level 
the lode is 2 ft. wide, composed of capel and ore, rich work; in the north end, 
at this level, the lode is small and poor. In the 125 fm. level the lode is 3 ft. 
wide, producing work of a romising character. In the 115 fm. level the lode 
is Gin. wide, good work. In the 105 fm. level the lode is 9 in. wide, producing 
good stones of ore. Inthe 95 fm. level there has been no lode taken down 
since last report. We have holed the incline plane shaft to the 115 fm. level, 
and commenced drawing the tribute work. e sampled on the 6th instant 
104 tons 13 cwt. 1 qr., of rich silver-lead ore. At North Tamar, in the 60 fm. 
level, the lode is 4ft. wide, composed of capel, with strings of mundic, In the 
50 fm. level the lode is 2 ft. wide, producing work of a coarse quality; in the 
winze, sinking in the bottom of this level, the lode is 3 ft. wide, composed of 
capel, mundic, and ore, saving work. In the 40 fm. level the lode is 6 in. wide, 
good work. At Wheal Hancock, we are still driving west, but no indication 
of the lode.—James Srpracur. 


TINCROFT.—Feb. 16.—We continue to sink the new engine-shaft, below 
the 90 fm. level, in favourable ground. The lode in the 90 fm. levekeast:is’4 ft. 
wide, 2 ft. of which is orey, worth 82 per fm.; the lode in the 90 4west:ise2 ft. 
wide, worth 82. per fin. The lode in the 80 end east is 2 ft. wide,- producing 
some ore, and kindly; the lode in the 80 west is 4 ft. wide, worth 30% fm. 
The lode in the winze, sinking below the 70, just before the Inat-namett day is 
3 ft. wide, worth 302. per fm.; the lode in the 70 end is 2 ft. wide, worth-.b0l. 
per fathom. The 60 and 50 ends east are producing fair quality tingtaff; 
the 60 and 50 ends west are at present unproductive. At Palmer’s,.the 
70 fm. level west is producing some good. quality ore. The 60 west is ; 
sent unproductive; on the north and south part. our pitches continue to pro- 
duce fair quality ores. In the southmine, stoping the bottom of the 152 fm. 
level, east from the engine-shaft, we have a good lode for tin, worth. 404 
fm, ; the 152 east is worth 20/. per fm.; the 152 west is worth 202 per fm. The 
142 east is worth 152, per fm.; the 142 westis unproductive, The 120-east is 
worth 12/. per fm. The 110 east is worth 41. per fm. We are opening ground 
in all our levels (in the south mine especially) that will work at a moderate 
tribute. —WiILLiAM Pau.. . 

TRELEIGH CONSOLS.—Feb. 14.—In Christoe shaft, below the 90, in the 
country, the ground favourable; in the 90, east of ditto, the lode is 3} ft. wide, 
worth 38/. per fm. ; in the 90, west of ditto, the lode is 15 in. wide, more kindly, 
with stones of ore. In Garden’s shaft, below the 80, no lode taken down this 
week. In Good Fortune shaft, below the 70, the lode is about 3 ft. wide, with 
stones of ore; in the 70, west of ditto, the lode is 24 ft. wide, more promising 
than it has been, with stones of ore. “In the 60, west of Symons’s, the lode is 
20 in. wide, with some ore, and more kindly. In the 50 cross-cut north, the 
en still hard; expect to be nearthe lode. In the 50, west of Symons’s, the 

de is 18 in. wide, producing stones of ore; in the winze, below the 44, the 
lode is 15 in. wide, but little ore. In the 34, west of ditto, the lode is 18 in. 
wide, unproductive; in the rise, above the 20, the lode is 2} ft. wide, no mine- 
ral; in the winze, below the adit, the lode is 18 in. wide, producing some good 
ore.—WILLIAM Symons, 

Calculation of ores, sampled on Tuesday last :—-Wheal Christoe, 65 tons, pro- 
duce 10g = cent., 8/. 10s.—552/. 10s.; Good. Fortune, 60 tons, 5§ per cent., 
81. 15s.—2251. ; total, 7772 10s. 

UNITED HILLS.—Feb. 13.—In Williams’s engine-shaft the lode is 2 ft. 
wide, worth 502. per fm. In the 80 fm, level, east of Williams's shaft, the lode 
is 4 ft. wide, worth 202, per fm.; in the 80, west of ditto, the lode is 34 ft. 
wide, producing no ore. the 70, east of eastern shaft, driving to cut. the 
south part of the lode; in the 70, west of diagonal shaft, the lode is 34 ft. wide, 
coarse in quality, worth 5/. per fm.; in the 70, west of James’s shaft, the lode 
is 8 ft. wide, producing but little ore, worth 5/. per fm. In the 60, east of 
eastern shaft, the lode is 2 ft. wide, worth 122. per fm.; in the60, west of Har- 
per’s winze, the lode is 3 ft. wide, producing but a small quantity of ore, worth 
4l. per fm.; in the stopes, bottom of the 60, east of Harper’s winze, the lode is 
84 ft. wide, worth 30/. per fm. ; in the stopes, bottom of the 60, west of James’s, 
the lode is 6 ft. wide, worth 18/. per fm. In the 50 cross-cut south, no altera- 
tion in the ground in this cross-cut. At Wheal Sparrow, in the 50 fm. level, 
east of Gibson’s shaft, the lode is 2 ft. wide, producing but little ore, worth 37. 
per fm. In the 40, east of ditto, the lode is 2 ft. wide, worth 15/, per fin. ; in 
the 40, west of ditto, the lode is 18 in. wide—poor. In the 30, west of Rich- 
ard’s shaft, the lode is 2 ft. wide, worth 62 per fm.—THomMAs TREVENEN, 
Rosert WILtIAMs. 


WEST WHEAL JEWEL.—Feb. 16.—We expect the water will be out ot 
the 100 fm. level in the course of a few days. In the 85 fm. level, west on 
Wheal Jewel lode, the lode is 1 ft. wide, worth 82. per fm. In the 70 fm. level, 
west on ditto, the lode is 1 ft. wide, containing stones of ore ; the ground in the 
sotith cross-cut, at the same level, is favourable for driving. In the 85 fm. level, 
west on Buckingham’s lode, the lode is divided into. two pare both of which 
are unproductive. Inthe 30 fim. level, east on Morcom’s lode, the lode is 3. ft. 
wide, composed of spar, mundic, and stones of ore. In the 12 fm. level, west on 
Tolearne tin lode, the lode is worth 6/. per fm. ; in the 12 fm. level, east on do., 
the lode is worth 6/. per fm. ; in the deep adit, west on Wilkinson’s lode, the lode 
is 18 in. wide, unproductive—S. Lean.  R. Jonns. 


WHEAL PENCORSE.—February 10.—Since my last report the adit level, 
driving east from Bassett’s shaft, on Carne’s lode, has been poor for lead and 
jack for 6 fathoms driving; at present, the lode in the end is 2 feet wide, 
6 m. of which are jack and spots of lead. ‘The same level, driving west, is 
stopped in consequence of sinking a new shaft from the surface ; the last8 fms. 
driving ;:in this end we have had some very ons stones of copper ore, and lead 
and jack, and sugar spar and mundic. Bawden’s lode is poor for lead and jack. 
We are sinking a new shaft on the back of the east end from Bassett’s shaft. 
Please to inform the adventurers of the report. We have driven east on Carne’s 
lode:from: Bassett's shaft, by 4 men and 1 boy, 16 fms. for January. We have 
driven: west on Carne’s lode, by 2 men and 2 boys, 12 fms. 4 ft. ;. on Bawden’s 
lode, by 2.men;8.fms. The new shaft east is set to sink 10 fms. for 18s. per 
fm. ; the new shaft west is set to sink 10 fims., or hole to the adit, for 15s. per 
fathom.—Joun CHAMPION. 


(FROM CORRESPONDENTS. ] 

Carx Brea.—The forty-eighth dividend, of 2l per share (20002.), has been 
declared, and is now payable to the shareholders in this mine. The prospects, 
we hear, are considerably i ved—a new lode having been discovered 3 ft. 
wide, solid ore, worth 602. per fim. ! cést for driving only 30s. ; 

Exmoor Wiean E1iza.—This sett was inspected in December last, by a 
very efficient ere agent, who stated—“ That the lode, where laid open in one 
place only, about 10 ft. deep, ap to be e; but I cannot state its exact 
size, being rather inclined to believe that it is divided in an easterly direction, 
and at this spot come together; the lode is, as I have before stated, large, and 
com of gossan.and iron, with stones of yellow copper ore in places, pre- 
sen indications fiavourablo—rarely to be seen at a similar and is, in 
my Optio, worthy of an effectual trial. I would recommend that the lode 
be comane both ‘east and = for some Kor agp 1 ag direction, which 
wil Ww on this promising and guide you in respect. to 
future wortegs. fe lode can be prosecuted with comparatively little ex- 
,pense—water-power being available to a large extent; on the whole, I would 
say, that I consider it a fair speculation, worthy the attention of capital- 
ists.” Capt. G. is, on the 6th Feb., -_ Af this mine a lode has 

at the surface, varying in. size from 20 to 30£t. wide, for upwards 
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mundic and spar predominates, 


GEORGE AND CHARLOTTE.—They are driving the adit on course of the lode 
by six men, which is composed of mundic, spar, blue killas, and ore, and con- 
sidered a very promising lode, 

LamerHoor WHEAL Maria Mrxz still maintains her position in the opinion 
of practical men of what she will ultimately prove to be, There are already. 
eleven lodes discovered, by means of costeaning, &c., and each of them promiseg 
well. It was decided on Monday last, where the engine and other shafts should 
be sunk, and two were immediately commenced, and it is anticipated that th ¢ 
lodes will be cutat the 20 fm. level by the time the engine is erected. A spirit 
of activity prevails on the mine, ve it is to be sincerely hoped that the pgtt 
feeling of discord which has hitherto prevailed, will be forgotten in the pl 
anticipation of the future, and that all parties will be actuated by a feeling of 
unanimity in promoting legitimate mining. 

Marke VALLEY.—Among the various mines in the Caradon district we have 
to notice a most considerable improvement in this adventure. ‘The mine, which 
is well situated to the north of Tokenbury and Yeoland, and north-east of the 
celebrated South Caradon, is in very few hands, and has been most respectably 
and perseveringly conducted. There are several lodes in the sett producing 
copper ore, but the operations are at present chiefly confined to two, Marke’s 
and Sarum. ‘The engine-shaft is sunk to the 65 fm. level, in which the lode is 
about 2 ft. wide—is producing good work, and leaving excellent tribute ground, 
Marke’s lode, at the 50, is described as being lately improved greatly, and as 
kindly a lode as can be looked upon, producing can, spar, and some good bright 
Monte ore; in the western pitch the lode is looking very well, producing a 

etter quality of ore, which will make a produce of 64 or even 7. The same 
lode at the 40 is much improved during the last few days, and will now pro- 
duce 8 tons of ore per fm.; a branch of very good ore has also been just disco- 
vered in the eastern pitch at this level, which will increase the price of the next 
sampling, ast is much better in quality than any ore previously raised from 
it. On the whole, there is good cause for congratulating the adventurers on 
the prospect they now have of meeting with a handsome return for the industry 
and patience aaiare. and we are disposed to think this mine will add to the 
celebrity of this far-famed district. 

Roscarrock.—The workings here are progressing most satisfactorily, and 
the lodes opened on, present a very encouraging character. The Crownerflode, 
it is expected, will be intersected at the 35 fm. level within a fortnight, and, as 
it produced fine stones of lead at the 5 fm, level, much is anticipated. 

Wueat BLeNcowe.—The engine-shaft is down to the 20 fm. level in a good 
strata for tin. In the 10 fm. level east, they have a very excellent course of 
tin; and, in sinking. the winze west (10 fms. west of the end), they havea very 
good lode-8 ft. wide; in the western stopes, at the 10 fm. level, there is a good 
ode, worth from 15/. to 201. per fm.; and.in the eastern stopes they have a 
lode worth 302 per fm.—from the 10 fm. level to the adit, it is calculated that 
they have 2000/ worth of tin discovered. 


Wueat Concorp.—The boiler and other. parts of the engine, in course of 
erection, have been received on the mine, and it is expected that thesame will 
be completed in about a month. The lode was left in a productive state, and 
there is but little doubt the shareholders will be amply repaid for their outlay. 


Wear Emiiy.—It having been determined to abandon the workings at this 
sett, the shareholders are offered a like interest in a fresh undertaking, called 
“ Larkholes,”—not far from the Caradons, and supposed to be on the same lodes 
—is immediately adjoining Wheal St. Cleer mao now selling at 50/7. each), 
and Victoria on the west (now quoted at 122) Larkholes has an advantage 
over Wheal St. Cleer in having water power, so that the lodes can be worked 
cheap. Much tin has been raised in this mine, and an adit has been com- 
menced to come in under the old men’s workings, which is driving rapidly, and 
is expected in a few days to intersect one of the main Jodes of Wheal St. Cleer. 
Larkholes’ lodes are likely to produce copper as well as tin; and, if so, the pos- 
session of the sett for tin to the exclusion of any person trying for any other 
metal, must give a preference for the copper grant; that for tin is for 99 years. 
The lines of both proposed county railroads run through this sett. The shares 
are offered by Mr. E. A. Crouch, of Liskeard, on the same terms as purchased, 
adding merely a sufficient sum to cover expenses, but which will cause the pur- 
chase-money to be only 45s. per 200th share, including the call of 20s. per share 
made to commence working the mine. 

Wueat Mary, in Calstock.—The lodes here haye considerably improved, 
and much is expected in the next level. They are also in daily expectation 
of cutting the north lode. 

Wuear May.—The sett of Wheal May, situate in the parish of Blotes Flem- 
ming, near Saltash, in Cornwall, has just been taken up by a company, and 
divided in 1024 shares. The mine, from its geographical position, presents pe- 
culiar advantages for the transport of its ores, being situate on the navigable 
River Tamar, while the Plymouth and North Gornwall Railway is proposed to 
cross the estate. From the agent’s report, we find, that the sett contains three 
copper lodes, which have been opened on the’backs, and. are composed of gos- 
san, quartz, mundic, and spots of copper ore. There is also a silver lead lode 
within the sett, which is considered promising: an-adit is now being driven to 
cut the lode at about 20 fms. under surface. ‘Tamar Consols adjoins this sett, 
which company are erecting smelting houses for their own ores, and those of 
the adjoining mines, which will save the large cost of transporting them to the 
usual smelting markets. 

Wuedt Wattrr.—Operations were..commenced -here on Wednesday last, 
and the various lodes have been since ed on, to ascertain their course and 
underlay, with a view to determine on the most eligible site for the steam-en- 
gine, as it has been decided on erecting one immediately. This is entering into 
mining with a true and proper spirit, for the lodes fully warrant an efficient 
trial, and delay isa waste of money. This sett is about two miles north of 
Wheal Maria, and the lodes at the surface are composed of calcareous spar, 
with flookan, a large proportion of mundic, and strongly impregnated with 
copper ore. The strata is soft blue killas, and the lodes from 4 to 6 ft. wide. 


%_—_ coRNUBIAN MINING COMPANY. 

An adjourned special general meeting of the above company was held at the 
offices, on Monday, the 16th inst.—Pxtreer Sramspy, Esq., in the chair.—The 
CHAIRMAN read the advertisement convening the meeting, and the minutes and 
resolutions of the special general meeting, held on the 2d inst., which the pre- 
sent meeting was.called to rescind or confirm. He then read the draft of a re- 
solution which it was intended to propose, confirming the former resolution for 
the dissolution of the company; but, previous to putting the same, he would 
be happy to answer any question theshareholders present nigh wish to put; 
on which Mr. Seorr (who said he represented several absent shareholders, and 
who was the seconder of the resolution for the dissolution at the previous meet- 
ing); wished to be informed, what were the prospects of the proposed new com- 
pany; when it appearing that the chairman was largely: interested in an ad- 
joining sett, called Mineral Bottom, Mr. Scorr said, he been aware of 
that circumstance, he would'not so readily have agreed to the dissolving the 
company.—Several proprietors: seemed to think the circumstance should have 
been named previous to passing the resolution ; at the same time, the Carr- 
MAN expressed his readiness to transfer the sett to any new company that 
might be formed, and, in answer to an inquiry, said about 6002. to 7002. had 
been expended in driving the adit, in doing-which they had discovered several 
lodes, and the reports of several mine-agents had'spoken favourably of the in- 
dications.—A long conversation then: ensued, relative to the adjournment of 
the meeting for a fortnight, and, in the meantime, forming a committee of five 
shareholders to investigate the accounts and prospects of forming a new com- 
pany, and to report their proceedings at the proposed adjourned meeting, which, 
after considerable discussion, was to, and resolutions to that effect were 

—five shareholders present being named to form the committee.—The 
resolutions were—*That this meetiig’ be adjourned to this day fortnight, then 
to meet at the office of the company, at 2 o’clockin the afternoon ;” and “That 
fivesharcholders be appointed-a committee to inquire into the affairs ofthe com: 
pany, and pasedinlity | in relation to the situation of the Ventongimps Mine, 
the peiorhen oo “pear pe. pe ~ Serhan Bottom mine, and alsothe ad- 
joining property, north and south of Ventongimps Mine,and to thereon at 
such adjourned meeting.”—Some doubt having been expressed as to thelegality 
of their proceedings, Mr. Prumrrrer (the solicitorto the com ny), was ap* 
pealed to, and hesatisfactorily explained that, by the wording o the adver tise 
ment, which he would particularly attend to, their proceedings would be strictly 

.—In answer to inquiries, the es a that = sreire - 4 
mine had ceased, with the exception: of watching the materials, and that | 
arrears of calls were the wands last’ repeiteee about 200/.—There being 
no other business before the meeting, a vote of thanks was passed to the chair 


5 the meeting separated. 
REAT WHEAL WILLIAMS MINING COMPANY, 
a Oe meeting of the agventapers. held at the Prince George Hotel 








Stonehouse, Plymouth, on. Monday, - Wa, ATKIN: 
son, R.M., in the chair,—the accounts, as under, having audited, were 
and signed :— 
m.—Balance in hand’ Ist. Dec, 1845......cserrecesevnenveee SI GT 
Angus Rcdvsiascti re Ot: 
Geet Us ied, ek ict ce ee O Om wee 
—Labour accounts of Dec, .... £162 6 11 
me Linens teed tear Auge, on 98 sd Kost ee @ 
Amount of dall on 4 UNPAI ..seeeseceseesenee BW 5 O + 
_.. Balamoesin hand,....... cececscrssereeereee TT o mee 
It. resoived,--—That the parties paid up their calls, made 
he bit August last, be informed, that, paid within 24 days, nih 
claim for amount of damage done the land Trae Paks and the meme 170? 
referred to the. meeting —That 40 fathoms. of itdn rails be purchased fot 


the use of the miue-—{ We published the-report in Inst Journal.) 
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SOUTH WHEAL TRELAWNEY MINING COMPANY. x ‘ 
meeting of adventurers held at the White Hart Inn, Men: 
inst..—Wiiaam GLENcRosS, Esq., in the chair,—the accounts were 
, showing the cost for Oct. as 40/. 83.; Nov., 69/. 10s. ; Dec., 105L— 


Ata 
on the 


fogether 214/. 18s. By call of 12. per share (less not received 102), 246—leav- 
balance in favour of company, 317. 2s, ‘The accounts were approved, anda 


call 

of 4/. per share made, payable before the 7th March, to the purser, or to 
Mr. Thoms Hackett, Birchin-lane : and it was also resolved, that Mr. G. Raby 
be paid on the 25th March 500/., being the first of two payments of that amount 
as agreed for granting the lease to the present company 3—that it is not expe- 
dient to continue the accounts opened with the East Cornwall Bank ;—that all 
money for calls, ore sold, &c., be paid over to Mr. Thomas Hackett, of London, 
by whom all moneys required for cost, &c., be remitted to the resident purser 
through the East Cornwall Bank, in due time for payment, he (Mr. Hackett) 
‘ping previously provided by the purser with the cost-sheet, bills, &c. ;—that 
‘n case the purser neglects or refuses, or from deatin, resignation, or other inta 
pacity, does not call a special general meeting when required, as provided by 
a resolution on the 17th of October last, three or more shareholders, holding 
collectively not less than 20 shares, shall have power to call a special general 
meeting ;—that the lease from George Raby to Messrs. H. B. Rye, T. P. Thomas, 
Thomas Hackett, and John Harvey, on behalf of thecompany, bé deposited in 
the East Cornwall Bank, Liskeard, in the names of the lessees, to be delivered 
up on the joint written authority of the above gentlemen, or to the survivor 
or survivors of them ;—that the purser do not receive or register any notice of 
transfer of share or shares on which any calls made shall be unpaid, whether 
the date of the transfer be before or after the date of making such call ;—that 
general or special meetings of the shareholders be held at the discretion of the 
purser, but not exceeding an interval of three months j—that 14 days’ notice, 
at least, be given of all special or general meetings, such notice to be sent by 
the post ;—that Mr. William Lean be appointed superintendent, at a salary of 
21. 12s. 6d. per month, commencing with Dec. last ;—that Mr. Mark Matthews 
do retain his situation on trial until the next meeting ;—that Messrs. Rickard 
and Prideaux be appointed surgeons to the mine. 


WEST WHEAL KEKEWICH CONSOLS MINE. x 

At a meeting of the shareholders, held at Webb’s Hotel, Liskeard, on Mon- 
day, the 2d inst.—Mr. Joun Guxks in the chair,—the purser having produced 
” the accounts, showing the expenditure for working the mine for the last four 
months, ending Dec., 1845, to. be 2202 12s. 8}d., and the receipts 2172 12s., 
leaving a balance against the shareholders of 32. 0s. 84d.—The following reso- 
lutions were carried :—“ That the accounts be , and ordered to be dis- 
charged.”—“ That those shareholders who are in arrear of calls be written to 
by the purser, to request immediate payment, or their shares will be forfeited to 
the company.”—“ That the purser having received a communication from Dr. 
Mitchell, that some fields adjoining oursett, which he was empowered by the last 
meeting to apply for, were promised to another party, and having ascertained 
that that promise was made to the East Kekewich Company,” it was resolved, 
“ That the purser be instructed to endeavour to effect an adjustment of the said 
fields ; and if the same can be done by bartering some fields in our sett, which 
we deem would be advantageous to the East. Kekewich Company, on equal 
terms, the purser be empowered to conclude such arrangement.”—Capt. BEN- 
NeTts being requested to state the present working of the mine, said that the 
ground continues favourable for driving, and the next take will not cost more 
than 2/. per fim., and that it is necessary a whim should be made in readiness 
for working bythe time the adit extends to the shaft. Such whim would not 
cost more than 201—It was then resolved, “ That Capt. Bennetts’ statement 
as to the working of the mine being considered satisfactory, the whim be or- 
dered accordingly,—“ That a call of 5s. per share be made payable on or be- 
fore the 1st day of March next ;” and “That the future working of the mine 
be let by public survey, and that the clerk be instructed to issue notices to that 
effect.”—It was proposed by Mr. Lampert, seconded by Mr. J. Loss, and car- 
ried unanimously, that the best thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. Giles, 
for his kindness in taking the chair, and his conduct therein. 


WHEAL BUCKETTS MINING COMPANY. X 

At a numerously attended meeting of the adventurers, held at the account 
house, on Monday, the 16th inst.,—WiLtiaAmM Git, Esq., in the chair—it was 
resolved that the accounts to the end of January having been entered, be al- 
lowed, and that a deposit of 5/. per share be at once paid to the bankers, Messrs. 
Ricketts and Co., Truro, or to the purser, to the credit of the adventurers.— 
The following report was read by the CuArrman :—* Since our last meeting— 
viz., 26th Dec.—we have been very much occupied in clearing and securing the 
levels, and removing the dam from the cross-cut between the engine-shaft and 
Buller’s shaft, at the 82fm. level; we Have fixed the 16-inch plunger, and 
finished casing the engine-shaft. At the 20 fm. level we have cleared and se- 
cured about 40 fms. At the 32 fm. level we have cleared and secured about 
50fms. Have cleared and secured Buller’s shaft to the 32 fm. level, and cased 
and divided the footway to.that depth. We are now driving the 20 fin. level 
east at 65s. fn.; thelode is about 15 in. wide, of a promising appearance, 
producing tin and copper ore. We are driving the 32 fm. level west at 33s. 
per fm., lode poor; we are driving the 32 fm. level east, the lode is 18in. wide 
producing very good ore. About 15 fms. west of Buller’s shaft, in the bottom 
of this level.(32), we have broken some good stones of ore, and, from ap - 
ances, believe:there isa course of ore-gone down, but.shall-not be able to 
do much on it béfore we intersect the lode at a deeper level, which we expec 
in about fourmonths to accomplish. We found the engine-shaft ‘bélow the 32, 
completely et with iron, timber, and rubbish; we have cleared 7 fms., and 
hope tliis week te accomplish clearing the remainder; when we shall'commence 
driving the cross-cut will all expedition. We have 16 men .working,7 tribute 
pitches, varying from 7s. 6d. to 12s. in the 12. tribute,, The whole;of,the staff 
cleared from the bottom ofthe 20 and 32 fm. levels, we are dressing for tinand 
copper ore. The appearances of the lode in the 32, induce us to expect some+ 
thing good at the 44. Our cost, in future, will beconsiderably less per month, 
having now got the mine in a good state of working. pal 20 tons of good 





oo 





ore at surface.” 


Srray Park aAnp CAMBORNE Vann a ee the particulars of the ge- 
neral meeting in our last ; the report presented thereat was very favourable— 
the sump shaft is sunk to the 180 fm. level, from whence a cross-cut is in 
course of extension to intersect.,the lode, which they anticipate seeing daily. 
In the 150 fm. level east the lode is 3 ft. wide, worth 80/7. per fim. ; ‘the 150 fm. 
west, is 1 ft. wide, worth 82. perfm. The 120 west is 1} ft. wide, worth 26/. 
per fm. The 110 west is 3} ft. wide, worth 262 per fm. The 100 west is 3 ft. 
wide, worth 202. per fm, ‘The 90 west is small and poor. The 80 west is 34 ft. 
wide, worth 502. per fm. In the 70 fm. level west the lode is small and poor. 


WHEAL WILLIAMS—DUCHY OF CORNWALL. 
Suf,—Notwithstanding the kind of threat made by your correspondent, “ A 
Cornish Miner,” I will venture a remark or two upon the subject to which his | 
letter refers, although I am not connected with the Duchy, directly or indi- 
rectly. There are two modes by which a truth may be stated—one by pat 
ting it in plain, simple, and intelligible language, such as will convey the facts 





of those who may read it without requiring note or comment; the other, by 
withholding such portions of the case as may suit the purpose of the writer, and’ 
by substituting them by comments intended to convey an impression prejudi- 
cial to the parties concerned, for the purpose of answering a particular object, 
and yet stating the mean facts much as they may have.occurred. The case 
referred to by “ A Cornish Miner ” should have been placed before the public 
in a plain and simple manner, if it were considered to be worth noticing at all ; I 
but your correspondent, for some cause or other, has thought best to throw a 
little degree of suspicion upon the transaction, and to insinuate that the offi- 
cers of the Duchy of Cornwall have gone out of their way, by taking advan- 
tage of circumstances which existed at the time, to impose terms upon the 
s of Wheal Williams (the mine in question), which were unexampled and 
unworthy of the grantor. et me, however, place the matter upon (what I 
understand ‘to be} the simple truth of the case. Wheal Williamsis a mineim- 
mediately adjoining Wheal Maria, which has made such a stir in themining 
world. It is expected that Wheal Maria lode willrun through Wh. Williams, 
and, in con it was deemed to be a very valuable speculation ; so much 
80, that, I believe, the Duchy received more 20 ications for ages 
of it, and, in a great number of instances, from parties of equal respectability 
and bility. The Duchy officers, as men acting forothers, and holding 
a very responsible situation, would naturally conclude, from-the anxiety ex- 
pressed by so many parties to obtain the grant, that there wassomething more 


The ground in that sett was hard, but as the lodes pass 
the ground becomes more congenial, and I fully believe they will make large 
deposits of copper. 
this level will intersect several cross courses which keep the water to thesur- 
face, even on the top of the hill, I have no doubt that copper in large quantities 
will be found without the aid of much machinery, On the whole, I consider 
the sett a very good one, and I do not know of another speculation so good in 
the neighbourhood.”—Plymouth Ji 


7 sl a 

in the most unequivocal mamner, and will speak clearly to the understanding Brown, 
workmen 
cent.—Monmouthshire Merlin. 


be opened out by Earl Grey on his estate at Chevington, the produce of which, 
said to be calculated on an annual-vend of 40,000 Newcastle chaldrons, will be 


pr tictor, Hindley, was simmoned before‘the county magistrates, at t! 


and permitting numbers of women to work in his colliery, contrary to 
visions.of the above act. Mr: Ackerley, solicitor, appeared on 
Topping. ‘The first case taken was that of Ellen Hughes. After hearing the 
evidence, the magistrates convicted the defendant in tne penalty of 5/., when 
Mr. Ackerley said he thought his client would take warning by the present 
conviction, and he hoped the other cases would not be proceeded with. His 
client ‘hadno objection to pay the ex in the six informations. After some 
consideration the bench consented to Mr. A i 


is nota e does not agree to pa 
nor can he be held liable for it in any e only takes a portion of the 
profit when profit was made. Suppose that ‘the lessor chose to agree to take 
no royalty upon the ores in the usual way, but would be satisfied to take a por- 
tion of the profits only, in lieu thereof, would that make him a partner? It 
would be a reservation made by himself as a remuneration for making the 
grant ; and the only difference would be, that a royalty upon the produce would 
insure an incofe if any ores were returned, whether the mine were a profitable 
or a losing mine, whilst a share of the profits can only arise from a profitable 
mine. The Duchy officers might have put the mine to competition between 
the applicants for it, by inviting the parties to name the highest royalty they 


ee ee ee 


might be willing to give, and thus have secured the la amount without a 
reference to profit; but, in my opinion, they have acted much more liberally 
by naming a moderate rate of royalty, and permitting the competition to be 


upon the share of profit to be given. It appears to me, that they have proved, 
by this arrangement, that they did not wish to take advantage of the parties 
applying for the sett. I have understood that the grant was awarded to par- 
ties principally residing at Truro, and I observe that your correspondent dates 
his letter from’Truro. As soon as it was decided which was the successful 
party, I have heard that the London brokers were supplied with shares to sell 
at a pretty high premium, but that they declined to have anything to do with 
them, not liking the terms upon which the mine was taken. Are the lessees 
wert in their expectations?—and having found out that they have 
made a bad bargain, would throw the onus of their miscalculations upon the 
Duchy officers? If such be the case, and it looks much like it, I think they 
have met with their deserts, and are likely to find more of their error the fur- 
ther they proceed. The mine has been foolishly run up in value, and the lessees 
have undertaken a job that will not afford a very large sum from the profits, 
although 30 per cent. is to be the portion. —Truru : Feb. 17. 


x MINING IN CORNWALL—SPIRITED WORKING, 
a your wish, that the readers of the Mining Journal should be 
in possession of all mining information, I have taken leave to send the inclosed 
printed announcement, if you think it worth the space, for insertion—it appears 
to me a perfect “ original.” OLp ADVENTURER. 

“ Srr,—Please answer my circular of the 25th ult., by paying the amount of 
your call—otherwise the merchants will not credit us for a pound of candles, 
or the labourers sink a costeaning pit, if they are to have no pay. 

« T am, Sir, your truly weary servant, 


DR. CLANNY’S SAFETY LAMP. 

Srr,—TI have read, with no little astonishment, a tirade, signed “ An Under- 
viewer,” against me and my safety lamp, in your Journal for Saturday, the 
14th inst. oka, my word, that, if that individual will give his pro- 
~ address in the Mining Journal, I will, without delay, refute every word in 

is communication to the said Journal. Should he not do so, I only remark, 
that the community will readily understand the meaning of the old adage— 
Qui male agit odit lucem. 
Trusting that, in common justice, you will give this letter a place in the next 
Mining Journal, I remain, &c., W. Rem Cianny: Sunderland, Feb, 17. 


”» 








4 Wueat TREVAUNANCE.—In the Stannaries’ Court held at Truro. last week, 


before the Vice-Warden (J. L. Dampier, Esq.) the rule obtained for a new trial 
in the case of Carter and Others v. Enys, was confirmed. At the last sitting of 


the court, a verdict for the plaintiffs, with the are of 2152, 17s. 4d,, alleged 
to be due to the defendants as tributers for workingW heal Trevaunance Mine, 
in which Mr. Enys was alleged to be the sole adventurer. Subsequently, Mr. 
Roberts, on behalf of the defendant, obtained a rule nisi for a new trial on the 
ground that the verdict was against evidence, the jury having, he contended, 
misuni some portion of the evidence, and been puzzled by the novelty 
of the case. Mr. Stokes having showed cause against the rule, Mr. Roberts 
and Mr. Hockin replied, after which the Vice-Warden said his own opinion was 
that it would be more satisfactory to submit the evidence to another jury as 
it was possible some technical words made use of in the evideuce might ve 
been misunderstood. 
Pentryre Leap Mfxk.—In the Stannaries’ Court, Mr. Stokes applied, on 
petition, for an injunction, to restrain the sale and removal of the ma- 
terials of ae Lead Mine, in the parish of St. Minver. The petitioners, 
Messrs. Samuel and John Harris, were creditors, for workiug the mine in 
question, to the amount of 15/. 15s., and they stated that last Saturday the 
men were discharged, and that the captain, Mr. William Bishop, said that the 
—_— Mr. Stephens, was expected down in afew days to sellall the materials. 
ey further stated that within 21 days, the captain said there would be 
nothing left on the spot; and that their debts were consequently ‘in danger 
of being lost. The injunction was granted. 
Wueat Carstock.—This mine is situate in the parish of Calstock, and is 


tended fo increase that number to 900, the 300 to be sold at 3/. per share, and 
the proceeds to be applied for working the mine, and, according to the consti- 
tution of the company, decided at a general meeting, held at Callington, on the 
13th Dec. last, no original shareholders can sell a share, and the purser is pro- 
hibited from receiving a transfer‘of share or shares until the 800 are disposed 
of.—The sett is an extensive one, being one mile in length, and about three 
uarters of a mile in breadth, and, according to-the reports which have been 
m time to time presented, contains many valuable lodes.—The 900/. to be 
raised from the sale of the 300 shares will, it is presumed, work the mine for 18 
months or two years, and allow a shaft or shafts to be sunk on the course of the 
iodes, and an adit to be driven to cut the lodes 50 or 52 fathoms deep, leaving , 
the same’ asta -S a in backs to pe — rad additional ma- 
chinery until it is thought necessary to eeper.—According to the reports, 
it a rs that nine'good lodes ‘have abendy been discovered, and these it is be- 
lieved may all be reached, or made available, by driving from the shaft or shafts, 
about to be sunk. In reference to this mine, the following report has been fur- 
nished by Capt. Edwards of Birch Tor, who visited it on the 11th inst., and who 
thus writes to Messrs. Tyeth and Luscombe:—* There are nine parallel east 
and west lodes discovered, the whole within the distance of 100 fathoms. They 
vary in size from 2 ft. to 9ft., allcarrying good gossan backs, with good stones 
of copper ore, mixed with mundic and fluor spar. Several hundreds of tons 
of copper have been raised from a sett to the east of this on two of the lodes. 
into Wheal Calstock 


An adit level can be brought in 50 fathoms deep, and as 


‘ournal. 

ADVANCE OF WaGEs.—The iron trade is in a flourishing condition, and, as 
uence, wages are better. We have been given to understand that T. 
“4 the manager of the Ebbw Vale and Sirhowy Works, has given his 
the benefit of the improvement, by raising their wages 10 or 12 per 


New Coturery at Coevincron.—An extensive colliery is contemplated to 


BREACH OF THE CoLiieRY Act.—On the 13th inst., Mr. John —_ , coal 
Wigan, to answer six different informations, charging him with employing 


e pro- 
half of Mr. 


ckerley’s suggestion.— Liverpool Mer, 





' MINE ACCIDENTS. 
Wheal Nut.—T. Andrew was killed while working at the stamping mills. 






it is a rent Sharge as muchas the royalty is, only im another shape? The lessor 


held under the Duchy. The present shareholders hold 600 shares ; but it is in- |: 


-|n 
ral confidence in the prodactiveness of Irish mines, in the certain field of re- 
munerative enterprise which the mineral wealth and capabilities of the couritry 


cellent we bo are immediately obtained. 
gle call has been made on the Company, they have a 
prepared for their most spirited operations; inasmuch as the works on the 
mine are in an advanced state Of progress, and are at this moment yielding a produce, 


THE COAL TRADE OF AMERICA—IN 1845. 
{Chiefly compiled from the Afiners’ Journal.) 
The following is the official quantity of coal sent to market from the dif: 
ferent regions in 1845, compared with rf 













































1845 1844, Increase. 
SchwyHeill ... 6. see. es ee ee ce ee ++1j083,796 oeeses 989,934 «+... 243,868 
TaWigh o000 0 cvcces coverseece QBROB0 seecye BFTGRI «+0. 54,080 
Lack@Wana «6.05. .esseesees sees 269,469 s-0e+6 251,005 «20... 18,464 
Wilkesbarre sss. s.cesscesecceees 178,401 soeeee 114,906 wees. 63,495 
Pinegrove .«.++s...000+ 47,923 B4,916 ....+. 13,012 
Shamokin ........+.+. 10,000 16,087 «...2. pn 








; i 2,021,674 1,631,669 390,005 
The Schuylkill region still maintains the position she has held since 1882, 
in furnishing more than one-half the supply of anthracite coal sent to market. 
Since the trade comimenced, in 1820, up to the beginning of 1846, the supply— 

From all sources, amounted to........secesececsssee sees TUM 13,467,906 

Of this the Schuylkill region furnished -..........0s.eeeee++. 7,892,744 





All other regions only «,...- 6,074,553 
In favour of the Schuylkill region ..........0.seecee 1,318,136 
During the last year our county furnished ........... 1,131,722 
All other counties only «... 6.05 .cceceseeeseecces 889,952 
Excess in favour of Schuylkill county.......+++s.see0e0+sZons 241,770 





The following is the pay of coal imported into the United States from 
June 80, 1821, to June do, 1845, both inclusive, in tons of 28 bushels, obtained 
from the official documents at Washington, together with the quantity of an- 
thracite sent to market annually during the same period :— 








Years. Foreign. Anthracite.| Years. Foreign, Anthracite. 
DRED ovccncce | s6s000n0 365 1833 92,432 485,365 
1821 ....+++- 22,122 . 1,073 1834 71,626 376,686 
1822 «+ 34,523 2,240 1835 49,969 556,835 
1823 .. 30,433 5,823 1836 108,432 696,526 
1824 .. 7,228 9,541 1837 153,450 874,589 
1825 .. 25,645 . 33,699 1838 129,083 728,836 
1826 . 35,665 .. 48,115 1839 181,551 817,659 
1827 . 40,257 .. 61,567 1840 162,867 865,414 
1828 .. 32,302 77,413 1841 155,394 956,566 
1829 .. 45,393 «++ 110,403 1842 141,521 1,108,001 
1830 - 58,136 seee 174,734 1843* 41,163 ....+. 1,968,5 

1831 ..+...++ 36,509 +++ 176,820 1844 87,073 ....+. 1,631,669 
1832 .. 72,978 .... + 368,871 1845 85,776 ....+- 2,021,674 


* Only for three-fourths of a year—the time for closing the year being changed from 
Sept. 30 to June 30. 

‘rom the above it will be seen, that, at the commencement of the trade, in 
1820, only 365 tons were sent to market. In 1830, the quantity had reached 
174,734 tons; in 1840, 865,414; and in 1845, 2,021,674 tons—so that the trade 
has more than doubled within the last five years. The total produce for the 
entire period being 13,467,302 tons. 


To give our readers an idea of the extent of business transacted by the ne- 
spective firms engaged in the Schuylkill coal trade, we subjoin a list of those 
whose operations exceeded 10,000 tons in this year. It will be seen that ge- 
veral have done a large business, and that two have exceeded the quantity 
mined and shipped by the Delaware Coal Company—the only incorporated 
company engaged in mining coal in that region. The Messrs. Heimer pur- 
chased and sold about 20,000 tons, in addition to the 72,000 tons mined during 
the year :— 


M. @ and P. Heiner ....se+e eee 







72,097 Samuel Sillyman «-,.+-++++eee+e+ Q1/085 
Milnes and Haywood .......+.... 69,805 George Spencer and Co, ......++++ 19,991 
Delaware Coal Company..-------- 69,035 William Milnes and Co. ...-..+.+- 19,858 
Gideon Bast ..-.++++++++++++++++.. 55,317 Hewes, Baber, and Co., abo 18,000 
William Payne .-... - 43,825 Joseph G. Lawton.. -- .* 16,498 
Thomas C, Williams + 38,451 J. Cockhill ...... 16,305 
Charles M. Hill -..- .. 38,022 A.B. White .... 16,011 
George H. Potts. -- ++ 33,171 Charles Miller...... 15,881 
James C. Oliver. ++ +.+++++ee+e+++ 32,194 George Rich ......-- seeeeee 14,672 
A. Ronaldson .....+s+e+++e++ee+++ 26,213 Spayd and Luther........++sss0++ 13,00F 
Joseph F. Taylor «.....++++se+e++ 23,195 L. G. Dougherty ... +++. ++++e4e0+6 19,639 
Thomas Petherick....++..++se++.. 22,923 RB. Kear oo... sececececteetececees 12,348 
John Pinkerton «+++ +.++e+++eee00+ 22,867 M. Morgan and Co, «+ereesseeeeee 10,858 


5000; nine over 4000; five over 3000; seven over 2000; and the lesser opera- 
tions are embraced as * Sundries.” The entire number of operators engaged 
in the region, who send coal to market, being about 100—of whom 27 hip 

over 10,000 tons; 41 over 5000 tons, and the remainder less than 5000 tons. 
It is a curious fact, that, as'the expenses of mining increase, the number of 
shippers decrease—owing to the smaller operators finding it better to answer 
their interest to sell the coal to the more extensive firms at the pit’s mouth. 





‘Annexed is the quantity of coal imported into Boston during the last 6 years ~~ 





Years. Anthracite. English. Provinces. 
Tons. Chaldrons. Chaldrons 

BAB co.cc secede ce 1G5,422 coseess ve 56. ++ 33,628 

1844 .. + 134,120 ... ++ 20,334 

7" ae + 111,655 ... 20,184 

thaw e. 86,582 ... + 21,899 . 

1841 +++ 107,095 .. 30,029 

1840 ceseseeeeee: 68,870 se eeeceese 9028 ve vees sess 30,070 
A considerable portion of the English coal is consumed in English steamers, 
which arrive at Boston, and is, therefore, exported again. 


During the last 
year the quantity so exported exceeded 11,000 tons. eal 





PROGRESS OF STEAM LN THE COAL BUSINESS. 
The number of engines engaged in the colliery operations in the Schuylkill fegion, up to 





the beginning of 1845, was ..+-++- ‘wat 
rogate NOTSG-POWET «+++ seceeececececcceccesccscccscces soasece L boosee — 
3 ferns 1845, in Pottsville, for colliery purposes «. +... ..6.eeseee —= ‘veeeee 17 
Aggregate horse-POWEL«« +++ cererereceteeeenceeeereeen sete BBO ge eeee — 
Bitte in Minersville .....<02 sesosecccccccsecseccccccccccccces covets = seovee 10 
Aggregate horse-POWEL..++ ++ ss cecececeeeesceceeseeceteeeceeeeeesee B60 seseee me 


aE yee ERE AE ne AE LE oy 68 
Making the total number of stationary engines engaged in the trade 68, with 
an aggregate power of 2018 horses—27 of which, with an aggregate power of 


740 horses, having been added during the last year. 
There were also five other engines built in Pottsville during the year, with 


an regate power of 235 horses, for other purposes, - They were turned dut 
as follows :— Engines. Horse-power. 
Messrs. Dehaven, Minersville... ....sesececesesecesceees 10 coe veee 360 
Haywood and Snyder, Pottsville ........+0s.eee0% + 10 esceeese B90 
E. W. M'Ginnis, Gitto .........0cesecesees © 1B weceveee 205 
Total . ..s. sees 83 975 


The same establishments have no less than 15. engines now in course of con- 
struction, and we learn there are two or three building at Port Carbon. We 
need only remark, that the engines turned out ix. this region are excelled by 
none others built in the country. 
From an elaborately-compiled census of the towns in the coal region, wefind 
a population of 14,036 depending on the coal traffic; besides several colliery 
establishments, or towns, numbering upwards of 800 persons each, 








's OUTHERN axp WESTERN MINING COMPANY or IRELAND, 


shipped at Warkworth Harbour by means of thebranch line, now before Pat- | au ited asa that the demand excooded the possibility of sapwiy fy 6000 thee e 
iament, of the Newcastle and Berwick Railway. This great demand for shares, in the present depressed state of the money 
distaste which the panic of last 


snar- 
ket, and the general for has 
ecessatily occasioned, te the best ovidenee that conld be adduoed.of the,gene- 


open up to the capitalist. In dently of the general belief in the boundless 
mineral resources of the soil of this country, and, in an especial degree, that of 
the counties of Cork and Keérry, there are circumstance connected with the 


Southern and Western Mining Company which inspire a:confidence amoun t- 
ing to a certainty, and render the iti 
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Sobiene scare ery 51 + & 4 5185 12.8.4 6234 
vm R. B. WATSON, TOOTAT, & BARPF. jo SF ee a oe 
Tuunsp ay.—Our market has been fiat throughout the week. People have been ey Sidon nasi ua 
7 Bp 2518.45). 
2 ae Oa 
art tuuieh the "Teanel rayne Presténand # | y i o.| 39 
‘The number of passengers nh el 1: Qe 
I FP Ay amount of money, £88. 17s. 8d.—(Last year, 1001. 106. 14, ; 8 ; +s 10.7 i : sa 
30 | Bb foto 10: 88 
+o op} Be 6 BEBO Ors pf 
sa [iios” | ash ae 6 fants 
‘a2 “geat- oof 3933 
. and Dedede dace ds 84 +4, Spray $496. @ O- :. 3492 
ca pa ei oh dain dow neidided in the London-ana Birmingh®™ 
t Including the Grand Junction Company.” ~~ ~$" list 
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~~~ “BRITISH MINES. 7 ES wards of 40 irom founders; metal castors, and miners, have left that city, for 
Siren; ) Comey. Rae Pe {000 Biray Parke. _ Paid Friee | Spain, with a good five years’ agreement. The greater part of these men 
335 Dunristown ----s--+- 22: 245 | 9600 Tamar Consols -..--- 3. 5 | gre'marvied, and several of them have taken their families with them. It 
4000 Bedford «+. --+-s+-> 2-- 5 | 6000 Tineroft » -++--1-+- 2 +» 2% | is well known, that Spain has some very extensive iron mines, and of a 
320 Birch Tor'Tin Mine... 10%-- 1% | Oe okenbute’ wc..ijlsM19... 84 | Very superior quality, similar to those of Sweden ; but, in uence af 
- ere SE ne sc rekececcl TS. 2 900 1024 Trelawney Consols..... 14.. 2 | the unsettled state ofthe country, for the last 35 years, mining operations have 
120 Brewer ++-+++++++++++ — ++ 35 | 5000 Treleigh la:++++» G+» 38 | been entirely neglected. Tranquility having happily been re-estal , 
10000 Britis Tepe, New,regis, 10 «- Hn i Feet ny 1 Ads re A PP measure, there is a general enterprising spirit arising through- 
128 see be eer ss Ss 120 Trethellan ......... 5% 60° | out that rich mineral gontes, to work her hidden treasures, She.not 
100 Bwich Cwmerfin 200 120 Treviskey and Barrier 61 -- 130 onl possesses gold, silver, mercury (or a entum vivum), iron, copper, or 
1000 Callington - 24 128 as hive eh rte tone A lead mines ; but extensive coal beds, which have hitherto been untonchied 
aos Creo aoeer © | gab enti ste sk 8 4 | or nearly unexplored. The Goverument is trying to tanger the ports, 
256 Caradon Mines .«---++ «- 36 100 United Mines .....---300 .. 900 and offering every encou: ment to mining speculation, an there is very 
256 Caradon United ....-. 19 -- 20 |. 128 West Basset-.-.-.---. 10 -- 20 | little doubt, when the introduction of railways is fully established (as there 
SS Ceeten Se. Berew Sas | tas Wet Garadeesriit 2 1 3 | are many projects for lines from one end of the country to the other), that 
1000 Cam town . ccc. 2. 240 | 512 West Fowey Consols.. 40 :. 35 | mining enterprise and industry will take a most extensive development, 
256 Chypraze .. - — ++ 55 — Contols — 7 and render Spain what she ought to be among the nations of Europe. 
bmarti 5}. = 8 256 West Providence... -- ++ — 
"28 com " sac S oe ae 30 200 West bese siahie sie Bs ah = ] CHEMISTRY AS APPLIED TO Mintne Pursuirs.—The immediate connection 
os ecbinier * a 10 ve ii 256 West Wh. Friendship. Q:. 123 | between chemistry and mineralogy, and the vastly important bearing which 
2560 Cook’s Kitchen ...... —-. 8 | 3845 West Wheal Jewel... 11 «» 3% | it has upon all mining interests, has long been felt,—and it has alike long been 
1000 Copper Bottom ....-- 1+. 5 | 2560 West Wh. Maria-. +.» #-- 3 | soriousty regretted, that there existed no really separate public establishment, 
3200 ro » eee ge a — _— Whinl Beshad ~ +: 2 | where its general principles, and more particularly those of analysis, could be 
= See rs nepenig | 80 256 West Wheal Tolgus .. 214.. 212 | economica r! studied. t is with much pleasure we call attention to the Royal 
129 Cowheen «.+-+-+++++. 20 -- 200 256 West Wheal Treasury 12. 16 | College of Chemistry, which is now likely to take a first-rate position among 
10a &CourtneyCon. 1+. 3 240 Westerlake ---+---++» 3+» 3 | similar mstitutions,—and which, it is to be hoped, will remain a thoroughly 
i trseesecewee Zee 5 6000 Wicklow Copper--+-»- 5 +» 17 public establishment, requiring no patronage, no crawling subserviency,—no- 
188 Seats cosi's 2. oO 256 Wheal Albert ..:--+.- 10 +. 1% | thing but the pce the required fees to admit parties to the full partici- 
eee a Ce. 2 +. sae Wane Seta -+-<> 29». 0 ee benefits. It. augurs well that ber Majesty has directed the term 
198. Bast Pool....--+-063 5 +. 60 256 Wheal Blencowe ---- — -- 18 | tion in its beneli ; h ion of 1002, aud h 
East Tamar Consols... 1... 33 256 Wheal Boscastle...-. 33-- 9 | “ Royal” to be adopted. Prince Albert has sent a donation 0 ., aud has 
=» East Wheal Albert.... 1... 5 128 WhealCatherine..-.-- 5%-- 5 | become its president ; and the Prince of Wales’s council for the Duchy of Corn- 
East Wheal Altred.... 2... 123 256 Wh. Cleveland ------ 2%-- 5 | wall, has.also presented 100/.—a circumstance in itself highly. indicative of the 
r Baws Wheel Crofiy--» — -- 450 €8 Wheal Clifford --- -- — -- 450 | interest known to exist between chemistry and mining. We know that, at 
cosa. a. ta. | eee Wee a wa lite i o» | the present day, much valuable mineral matter is wasted, from the ignorance 
HT odin angel “<P a 80 a Wheal iene, wesesees 22 -- 50. | Which exists on the real nature of many of the products of our mines, and were 
20000 Galvanised Iron Co. -. 10 .- 10 256 Wheal Gill .....-.«.+ 17. 16° | chemical analysis more generally understood, much property would be saved 
1000 Godolphin +++++++++. — ++ 35 1000 Wheal Harriet.....+:. $+ 2 | —and we shall, doubtless, eventually see hosts of chemists employed in mines, 
pF pla eis, as 108 Wheat Hope (Zeuwir). 3... iv 1 abroad and at home, who will have 8a Se ee ri) ry hacen 
Gover sseecerecseees 23 +» 200 109 Wheal Hope "» ae i i ici i from the London Royal C rt) emistry. 
saGramblor & St. Aubyn — . 40 256 WhealHope-.:.--++-. 7... 14 | ing-and highly beneficial science from y ege ry 
Lae Greet Ceaeels 5 n-321 G00. 400 266 Wheel Kensal. 5:/: 0+ 218.+) 8 Crry or Lonpoy Rartway.—At a court of Common Council held on’'Thurs- 
256 Great Calestick Moors — .. II 1024 Wheal Maria ......-. 1 .. 550 : - % P Mr Ht 
2560 Great Mitchel Consols —.. 2 4000 bt or —- Consols. te . 4 day last, the railway business of the City was brought forward, er r. Hart- 
100 Grogwinion ..--.++-++ 5 +. 20 1024 W oa, (OARS ‘ lev, the.chairman of the Parliamentary Committee, brought up the report on 
ot ih te 56 Wh. & ws se Bs 55 | ley, the ‘ eaagr< ena! fe og : ; 
“ jae bow eastean Py : 50 ines Wh Mary {Culstocky 2.. 3 | the North Kent Railway (City extension) Bill, proposing to slp a eee 
Hanson.-+-ssseeeeeee See 1 256 Wheal Mary Consols.. 10 .. 14° | in the City of London. ‘The terminus is proposed to be near Union-street, 
HarrowbarrowOld Mine 23.. 2% 256 Wh. MexicO ...++.+ 3+. 6 | the Borough, with a large depot for goods, and the railway to be carried by a 
800 Hawkmoor --- «-+.++ 3+. 6 256 Wheal Norris .---+--- 9+» 12 | viaduct over Southwark Bridg€, to a point in Thames-street, for passengers 
6000 Heignston Down Con.. 1... 2 128 Wheal Penrose - =°° a> |-only.. At-this announcement, several of the members, who are in sad alarm, 
see eet a: 3 off ees seed Ml 94. 30 | lest the railway ogre should eat up all their privileges, commenced a long ti- 
000 Holmbush . : Me 23 128 Wheal Protec’ nba { ah - rade against railways, and their ruthless encroachments; and Sir P. Laurie 
356 iy TOrseeeseeereeeee Idee 5 128 Wheal Reeth ........ 1+. 60 | feared that of the 500 acres in the City, railway companies would possess 200. 
1200 Kirkeudbrightshire.... 14.. 1} 256 Wheal Robins...++... 13... 5 Mr. Pewtress, Mr. Ashurst, and others, took a more enlightened view of the 
2048 Lamerhooe Wh. Maria 5%-- 6% | 128 Wheal Rose....------ 40 «+ 20 | subject, and called the attention of the court to the fact, that this terminus 
128 Lanarth & Penstruthal — .- 150 512 Wheal Sara +--+++++ 24+ 5 | would grea improve the traffic and business of the City, and that the bill 
SP BERD -- o> torr, 4 2 ws on ued — be sarh tes = would go to Parliament whether they agreed or not ; and if they did not mind, 
000 pay es ae 6 128 Wheal St. Cleer ; 50 | they would be looked upon as obstructives, and, like the "Tories, be completely 
128 Ludeott. - 2 3 128 Wheal Trannack - 19 -. 25 | swept away. After some long faces oy the part of privilegists, the report was 
2800 Marke Valley .-.+.... 10 .. 43 130 Wheal Trelawny.-+.-- 153-- 270 | referred to the improvement committee to examine and report. 
20000 Mining Co. ofIreland 7 +. 12% 256 Wheal ‘Trevenma...-.. 4+. 4 — ; 
1000 Nant-A’r-Nelle .. -. .. oa “ = bd nc Rata gah >| West Inp1a Mart.—The Tay arrived at Southampton yesterday evening: 
terrow Consols .- 10$.- 8 Wheal Venland ...-.. as 5 H i 
4 North Sewey Coneals.. 10 .. 20 256-Vheal Victoria ...... 2+. 6 | her dates.are—St. Jago de Cuba, 18th Jan. ; Demerara, 19th; Tobago, 20th; 
200 North Holmbush --- — +» 15 127 Wheal Virgin .. « = + 2 | Trinidad, 20; Jamaica, 23d; Jacmel, 25th; Barbadoes, 25th ; Granada, 26 th; 
100 North Poo) ese ee | eed Weal Wilras cli aoc aie | St Vincent, 26th; St. Lucia 26th; Martiniques, 27th; Dominique, 27th; Gug- 
70 North Roskear -+---- 104-- 600 | 256 Wheal Williams ------ 4+ 21 | daloupe 27th; Porto Rico, 28th; Antigua 28th; Montserrat, 28th; Nevis, 
So ee te BS 28th; St. Kitts, 28th; Tortola, 29th ; and St. Thomas, 3ist.. The Tay brin 
128 North Wh. Providence 2%.- 10 FOREIGN MINES. on freight 4842 ounces of gold dust; 112d, 18s. 9d. in British coins; 6lbs, 
256 North Wheal ‘Rose..-. 223.- 35 5000 Alten Mining Company 143-- 1 | ounces of silver; 31 tierces and 3 barrels of coffee; 302 bales of sarsaparilla ; 
15000 Northern Coal Co. --.. 23. - - i ye ae porn, Sag ee a . 3 915 Ibs. of tortoiseshell 5 50 packages of succades, &c. 
ere Oe tae Ditto Subscription ee Re The traffic on the Kingston and Spanish Town Railway was progiéssively 
256 Penhallow Moor.----- 15 -- 5 |, 2000 Bolanos ....: ......150.. 4 | increasing, and was exceeding the most sanguine anticipations of its promoters. 
100 Penrhiw .....-+++-+++ 380 «- 65 | 12000 Ditto Scrip .-....---- 15 +» 4% | The trains had been running two months, without the slightest accident or in- 
128 Pen-y-Cefn Mine ---- 50 -- 55 | 10000 Brazilian Imperial.... 21 -- 43 | terruption. It is expected that its extension to the Angels, a distance of four 
512 Plymouth Wh. Yeoland 1%-- | 3$ | 10000 Cata Branca (Braz.Co.) 64-- — | miles beyond Spanish Town, would be completed by the lst of May. The Act 
. + bys ahaa pen BM ae bg yg *: $2 2! | tor extending railway communication to Clarendon Park (called the Jamaica 
ios Hosewall Hill ...ccc.. 1c. 28 | 5000 Ditto Scrip ..+..<-.. — + 4% | South Midland Junction) had passed the Assembly, and the necessary engineer- 
1024 Roscarrock .-..+.+-+- 2+. 3 | 10000 Copiapo Mining Co.:.. 14... 1% | img surveys had been commenced. ‘Whien the line is completed,it will bring a 
2500 Silver Valley «..- 2... 2 | 20000 General Mining Ass’n. 20 14 very large portion of the island into communication with m, and produce 
256 S Consdld-..--- f+ 5 | 5001 Mextean pe, not 59 -- ©. | 9 proportionate effect upen the shipping and commerce of that city. Amongst 
= eee a nw. Lo ee es tn ‘; 25 >. 48 | the improvementsin contemplation it is proposed to establish a gas company in 
$00 np O.. 19 | 29320 { Ditto un stored } 283 { 4 | the town of Kingston. i! 
256 South Trelawney «-.. 8}.- 14 eS a ae res 7 - =memumetets eel 
328 South Wheal Basset». —-*-. 920" Ditto Loan Notes. «<< 150 :- 17 INING. PROPERTY.—CAPITALISTS who are disposed to 
124 South Wk. Francis .. — .- 90 7000 Royal vege 10. 12 pe INVEST in CORNISH and FOREIGN’ MINES, will find the present dg 4 
4034 South Wh. Maria.. —.. 3 2000 Pachuca Mines .----. 3... 3% very favourable for sodoing. From large Surts having been lately diverted su 
256 South Wheal Rose---. 2 . 3 11000 St. oop del Rey «++» i ‘a aaa for bye a re — oa m5 ane: - (sige 4 bh 
beweee - d rei '. 
256 St. Austell Consols.-.. 6 -. 25 43174 United Mexican pay purchaser cent. annu! se oo, 
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PRoonrss tx SpAis.—The Journal de Liege states, that up- 
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#,* We should fly obliged by agents, or others interested; furnishing us with 
Much corrections fur our Share List hat we 'may not have recited through our usual 
ing, to present as accurate a list of prices as can 


aid of correspondents in general. 




















that are on the eve of paying dividends, whic. . 
Applications to be made to Mr. JAMES HERRON, miniag agent, No. 3, Adams Say 

Broad-street, London. 

INING OFFICES, 16,CORNHILL—Mr. R. TREDINNICK 

{of Cornwall) having established PRACTICAL AGENTS and CORRESPONDENTS 











WORK PERFORMED BY CORNISH ENGINES. 
The number of pumping-engines 


rted for the month of dan. is 38—-the quantity 


in every MINING DISTRICT, whereby he obtains early and accurate information re- 
specting MINES, proffers his services to capitalists and adventurers in the PURCHASE 
and DISPOSAL of SHARES. Mr. Tredinnick has inset to do in the following MINES: 


















































of coal$ consumed being 2804 tens, , in the te, 27,000,000 tons of water 10 North Roskear No Pool 
_ fathoms high—the average duty of the whole is, therefore, 53,000,000 Ibs. lifted 1 foot high Wheal Seton ‘Andrew and Nangiles 
the consumption of a bi of coal. The following are those exceeding the average : West Seton When! Bucketts 
r 52 .:]2 2Rcon- | Million Ibs. , Average East Seton nt ZL 
$e Load 2Sz gs sump.| lifted 1 foot | quantity Trelawney , United Hills Sf? 
Mines. Engines. & in “ - 3 F lof coal] by consump. | of water Wheal Mary Ann Grambler and St. Aubyn 
i Ss pounds.|,3 ¥&|% Zin bus.jof 1 bush,coal/ per min. East Wheal Cro! Herodsfost 
. Prosper ..| Western, 80-in.| 9-7 | 87,435] 13°9 | 5°3] 3130 58-2 433°0 COPPER ORES. - 7 
.- |Sims’s 60- : .107| 119 | 5-4] 1988 74°3 ’ 
cae See a tae | So | veanel ive | os] Gol] = a8 ~ Sampled Feb. 4, and Sold at Andrew's Hotel, Redruth, Feb. 19, 1846. 
Great /Work..|Leeds.60 inch | 9:0 | 47,020) 14°5 | 9:2}, 2843 ree ae Mines. ‘Tons, Price. Mines, ~, Tons. Price. 
Wheal Vor . Borlase's @0-in.| 10°0 |117,900) 187 | 7:1} 8770.1 -, (68° 6400 | Wh. Maria..--++--112 ....£3 0.6 West Caradon :--- 94.32 $6.19 6 
Carn Brea {Fees oma ¢| 20 | 34,842| 196 | 63) 829) 754 225-0 ditto 107 .... 6 7 6 ditto 91... 7 BG 
_, United Mines |Taylor’s 85-in. | 11°0 | 91,656] 146 | 67 | 3050 | 87:7 > a pee 4 PR snenieallint ot, Ait, caren e 
‘> Ditto ..,./Eldon’g 30-inch} 9°0 | 13,631] 160 | 84] .555] 67/2 ditto ‘. a, ae a oe ne 
Ditto +»-|Loam’s 85-inch] 10°0 | 89,320} 11°8 | 6:4] 3054 60°9, 1890°0 ditto 95 470 ditto OF ave 
Ditto _....|Hocking’s 85-in| 10-0 | 98,368| 146 | 7-3) 4230 59'9 ditto 90°. 610 0 aie. BP CLIO Oo 
Unitell Hills..|Williams’s 80 | 10-0 | 73,895] 11-7..|.7:0'| 2840 60°9 as elgg Mark Valley.i.5:'80 2.82 0 
East Wh. Rose |Penrose’s 70 in.| 10°0 | 41,945] 9°8 | 32/874 ae } 137°9'¥ ‘ditto 81. .... 61700 “ditto 68... 8 6 O 
Ditto... +.20;Michell’s 70-in,| 10-0 | 52,816). 12°3} 6:9) 2196 |__” 56:7. | ditto 78... 413 6 Holmbush....+---118 s+. 711 6 
; === ditto “ san B12 0 Deiiford United... 108 8 4 6 
p GR VENTORS.-An associati . -» 610.0 Wh. mee.+- 45 + 419.0 
\ Nationa Association OF INVENTORS: ; ‘An assoc iation, for the encour- om geet BBG oo Ge tetigh f8:8 
ment. and protection of inventors, is just being estublished at New gute “ x a to é a ia 21 ais 2 3 g 
York, on principles similar to those which have been uently under West Caradon ....108 .... 715-0. Ge 8 Fee 
consideration here, and which, ifcarried out, would prove fo a desidera- "dite, "Mes 52.2 712 6 
tum in this country.. At present, the association is only in ¢ and @ TOTAL PRODUCE. 


‘arbitrators to adjust the question in dispute, and thus prevent expensive | © Hie ome Ce NE log 
deuien hort afford counsel and advice. to persons engaged’ in |”. ie ap roth see 

. Search of useful discoveries, and to rome Loy mee yl pe , OF |. Gres Saco 
bringing new machines and mprovements into operation.—Fifth, to: ger wegacr teases ts 
an authentic record of the dates at which new discoverits are submitted to |<” ny. pane, tad Paeesze 


- 


* ‘statement of their views, and a stated code of laws, have been submitted in 
a circular to those interested in such an establishment,’ whether as inven- 
tors or as assignees of patent rights. Their objects..they state to be, to 
exert such an influence upon public feeling as may 1 
in the patent laws, ahdirender areality what is a little more than a mookery. 
romote a spirit, of usefnl inquiry into those 
ich have contributed to the comfort of the hu- 
harmony among inventors by appointing 


—Second, to encourage and 


branches of knowledge w 


man family.—Third, s promote 


the secret committee, for the purpose of settling questions of priority, and 
réputation at least when S patent is not-desired,: or coul 
8 sustained.—Sixth, to ES e 
nth, to'collect a libra 


Setve' to aid inventors in 


wasting their time and ingenui 


become public 


electing 
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Wh. Maria .<....--1288 .... £6866 19 0 | Holmbush ........ 118 «... #89317 0 

West don, ..+- 444 .... 3122-19 ©! Bedford United.... 103 .... (538 3 

: Consols....---- 270 - +. 1759 6 6 | Wh. Providence.... 98 .... 670 0 
Kk Valley .--.--. 148 ,, 492 8 0 -Gorland...... 435.3. 170 8 


Average standard, 93/. 4s.—Average produce, 9}.—Average price per ton, 5,178. 6d,— 
| Quantity of ore, 2452 tons.Quantity of fine copper, 228 tons 2 cwt.—Amountof money, 
14,5141, 28. 0d.—Average standard of last sale, 108/. 48. 0d.—Average preduce ditto, 78. 
a: COMPANIES BY WHOM THE ORES WERE PUROHASED. - 
’ Tons, > jy Amount 














id not 





of | North 
viens 86—St. Aus ‘ 
‘hoped; | phent 13.—Total, 3900 tons." > 
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4 stration of ** facts and 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


KImKcUDBRIGHTSHIRE MINING Company.—We have received a letter, 
holder” (Plymow complains 


th), in which he per- 
form the duties of the trust in them ; he states that a meeting was held on 

2a Dee. last, at which a call of 1. per share was made ; and that, in about three 
Bives & Cop of the accounts was sent to each shareliolder, with the congratalations of 


on thelk prospects, He. ; but that, from that time 
formation had hed harehold 


33 
purchased for the mine, which had required extensive repairs, and 
shipped for its destination—so that the mine remains still idle, and the prospects of 
shareholders as far off as ever. He concludes, by recommending that the ey share- 
holders shall request the purser to call a meeting, in order that things may 
in a better state.— The letter itself is inadmissible, from not being authenticated by the 
writer’s name. 

Lead Taape or THE Untrep States.—In the letter, signed “J, W ,” on this subject, in 
our last Number, there are a few typographical errors—for instance, for “ thata spirit 
had taken place,” read “ spurt,” &c.; and referring to the produce of ost America, 
and England, for the “best,” as from. 15,000 to 16,000 tons, read “ ” and for 
“ memorial,” read “manorial,” There are a few others, but which are mere singular 
for plural, or vice versa,and which the reader would naturally correct. 

RatLwars tN ConnwALu.—We have some remarks in type, in reply to those of the West 
Briton of last week ; but which, together with several other matters, are _ 
including the Glossary of Mining Terms, the Metallurgical Treatment of Gold and 
Silver in Hungary and Transylvania, &. &¢, 
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Anv Atmospheric Railway Gasette. 














LONDON, FEBRUARY 21, 1846. 
nmin 


We confess we are in no way surprised to find, that the “ Anti- 
British Mineral League,” have again resumed their labours—one of 
the first movements of the session being the presentation, on the 
16th instant, of a petition from the merchants and manufacturers of 
Wolverhampton, by Mr. Tuornexy, in the House of Commons, 
praying for a relaxation of the duties on foreign ores,—or, we be- 
lieve, to use the words of the petition, that for the advantage of 
the petitioners, being manufacturers, aud the smelters, the modest 
request, that all ores shall henceforth be imported duty free. - It is 
quite apparent that the petitioners are determined to “go the whole: 
hog,”—and, following in the wake of the Anti-Corn Law League,. 


doubtless calculate on the Minister reducing the city for threé years, 
then eg ng Ag the ports ; and, on reference to the debates, we 
find that. Sir R. Peet, in the course of his observations on the bene- 
fits (?) of free trade, and the advantages which had attended the 
tariff introduced some three years since, put forward as evidence of ° 
the successful issue of such measure, that in the case of feathers a. 
considerable advance had taken place. We can very well imagine - 
that our readers will naturally ask the question, what feathers lave 
to do with copper or tin ?—except that the latter is nece to 

y for the former; but a short quotation from the speech of the 
Minister, will at once enlighten them, and at the same time afford - 
us the opportunity of offering some observations on the part of the 
miner and the mine adventurer. 

Sir ‘R. Pret, in his address to the House, observed that, when 
in 1842 the duty on feathers was reduced, it was apprehended that 
it would be most injurious tothe British farmer, and thateven the 
geese would suffer, which at that time were said to be plucked alive, 
——not the only ones, we apprehend, if the Premier were to carry 
his inquiries and observations further.. According to the statement 
of Sir R. Prev, a manufacturer, apprehensive of, the effects.of the 
tariff, and who at the time imported 100 tons of feathers per antium 
from Ireland, at the rate of 202. per ton,—by his own admission, he 
had last year imported 300 tons from Russia,—while his imports 
from Ireland had increased 50 per cent., at an advanced price of 14 

er cent on the prices paid, previous to the passing of. the. tariff. 
Thus, it is clear, that so far as feathers are concerned, the tariff 
-advanced the price, and increased the consumption fourfold. Now 
come we to the causes to which such increase is attributable, and 
we find, from Sir R. Pexx’s statement, that the great demand for 
these 450 tons, or 1,000,000 Ibs,, was from Cornwall,—and here 
quote we the honourable Baronet—“ The Cornish miners on 
he) had been prosperous;im cansequenee of plenty and. 
and had ‘been able to expend apart of their earnings in feather 
goods—they had thus been able to: recrait the wasted strength of 
the day, in consequence of plenty and abundance, not requiring that 
they should devote the whole of their wages to the purchasé of feod.” 
(Hear, hear.) “This (says the Minister) reads us an important 
lesson.” Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest, this evidence put 
forward by the Minister—ye Cornish miners !—you who ¢omplain 
of a reduction in wages of 20 per cent. !—you who rest content on 
receiving 11s. to 12s. per week, for your labour, reflect ‘on the ad- 
vantages you are deriving from the new tariff, and what may you 
| mot expect from the ports being thrown open? You are told—and 
who so good an authority as Sir R, Pexr. ?—that since your wages 
have been reduced 20 per cent., and feathers advanced 14 per cent. 
you have been enabled to indulge yonrselves and families with fea- 
ther beds—of course, never having tasted of the luxury antecedent 
to that period.’ Is not’this some slight evidence of what the miner 
and mine adventurer. may expect from Sir R. Pret, and his coad- 
jutors, the advocates. of free trade, by letting in copper ores free, 
which, of course, wfll yield increased luxuries, and allow-even the 
“ maidens” to wear “feathers” in their bonnets. Surely ‘Sir R. 
Peer could not have been serious when he made this statement. 

It is.hardly necessary to refer to the memorial submitted to the 
Prime. Minister, by certain. manufacturers and smelters, praying 
for the abolition of the duty on foreign tin, copper, and copper ores,. 
to which we find that an acknowledgment, at least of its reeeipt, has 
been transmitted ;.while promises have been accorded, on the: 
of Mr. Nsewpxrcate, M:P.; Mr, THornery, M.P., «md ‘others, to. 
support a petition to the Legislature, baving for its object the.abo- 
lition of the duties on foreign ores. and metals. 

_ On referring to the proceedings in the House of Commons on the 
evening of sday, we find that Mr. Alderman Tuompsow put 
the very pertinent question, as to whether, in: the opinion:of the 
-Premier, the Co miner would be better off, by having no’ pro- 
tection against the rich and: shallow imines. from whence :eres are 
‘imported? It is hardly.necessary to say, that no response was. 
made, . if we may judge from the report: betore ug,the at- 
tention of the ve was hepegene 4 drawn: to the subject. We bave: 
not spare room this week to enter upon the subject at | but 
shall resume its consideration in our hext; when by J, salon 

» rgb with tabular statements of our ex- 
ports and imports, and the relative prices previous to, and since the 
passing of the tarift—and, mereover, a reference to the nate of ; 
—we feel assured we shall be in a position to meet the allogaion 
of the Anti-British Mineral e. Let us, however, in conclu- 
sion, impress on “One and All,”—and. we feel,assured the call will 
to—to ‘be up and stirring. Let them not on 
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and private speculators, to resort to this weg for the | restricted commerce, to the well being and advantage of all ; while, 

portion of their supplies of serviceable fuel, from ewcastle | under restrictive duties, the few, for whose advantage they were | the French press as 

and the north of England. A M. Tremecer, after many experi- | made, are the only party benefitted, to the impoverishment and de- | only with respect to 


ments, has ultimately succeeded in discovering, that the vapour, or 


steam, arising from sulphuric ether, will be the means of a very | p 


saving of fuel, as it gives an abundant distillation of salt | 
water, which could be employed either for resupplying the steam | 
boilers, or for furnishing the crews with their daily demand of | 
water, for drinking, and other purposes. The inventor employs, 
two rotary engines properly arranged together, but with this dif- | 
ference, that one of them is moved, or worked, by steam from | 
water, and the other by steam from ether. The latter one only 
tes by the first—that is to say, that the steam from water, 
r having operated in the cylinder of the first engine, is brought 
back, on its escape from the proper jacketted vessel, for the sul- 
phuric ether, which is, at the same time, the generator’ of the 
steam of ether and condensator of the steam from water — so that | 
this vapour, or steam, is sufficient to develope that of the ether, | 
which is to put in motion the latter engine, so that the faculty of 
absorption of the caloric, which the ether possesses, is so powerful, 
that this steam of heated water is instantly condensed, and leaves 
a vacuum in the envelope which surrounds the generator of the 
ether vapour, the result of which is perfectly distilled water. The 
ether steam supplier has no reservoir of steam, and in reality only 
contains four quarts of ether to produce a power of four horses, or 
one quart per horse, which can be applied in proportion either to 
or low pressure, and producing, at least, a saving of 50 per cent. 
‘or, considering the economy and saving that the ether steam- 
engine offers may be stated the following :—1st, The small space it 
requires, in consequence of the small size of its boilers and conden- 
sers.—2d, In the weight from the limited quantity of liquid required 
for filling the boiler, and the thinness of the tubes, which compose 
the heating and condensing surfaces.—3d, It realises all the advan- 
s of regular steam-engines, high and low pressure, by the con- 
densation of the vapour of ether.—4th, When placed near the com- 
mon steam-cngine, it moves and produces a gratuitous force, equal 
to the power of the regular water steam-engine, as it absorbs the 
latter’s steam as soon as it comes out of the cylinder.—5th, It pro- 
duces by condensation, in a closed vase of this steam, a current of 
constant, pure, soft, distilled water, whatever may be the nature of 
the water employed for the production of the heated steam.—6th, 
Lastly, there is not the least danger of explosion or deterioration, 
as the boiler is only exposed to the regular heat, and at a low degree 
of hot water steam. ‘This engine, considered as united, and work- 
ing conjointly with a water steam-engine, will give the following 
results :—Ist, A saving of at least 50 per cent. in fuel, as it doubly 
increases the power of the water steam, producing, as it does, a 
force more than equal to that of the latter, by the simple use of heat 
on its coming out of the cylinder, and without at all impeding its 
progress.—2d, If adopted on board of steam-vessela, boats, or in lo- 
comotives, it relieves them by a great discharge of the weight, and 
the quantity of fuel,as it only requires one half to produce an equi- 
valent power.—3d, It allows the water steam-boiler to be supplied 
with soft distilled water, either on rivers, on land, or on the sea,— 
and this water boils at 100 degrees, whilst salt water not till 107.— 
4th, It yields this supply tothe boiler of distilled water, preserving a 
temperature of 45 to 50 degrees—therefore giving a great saving in 
fuel, as, instead of supplying the boiler with water at 20 or 26 deg., 
which is the case with the present condensing engines, it furnishes 
them with water at 50 degrees.—5th, This distilled or purified wa- 
ter is.soft, leaving not the slightest incrustation in the boiler, which 
consequently is no longer in danger of being too heated or burnt, 
and removes completely all chances of explosion, which arises from 
the rapid condensation.—@gh, The incrustations are no longer to 
be feared ; the cleaning of them is but seldom required, and those 
easily performed,—therefore, they can employ the tubular boilers 
with every advantage, which is not only a great saving in weight, 
but in space—the greater intensity ofthe heat, and the better employ - 
mentof fuel, without being exposed toany of the inconveniences.— 
7th, Lastly, the boiler only.being supplied by water, produced by the 
condensation of the steam expended by the steam-engine,.there is 
no fear of its rising to too high adegree in the level ofthe boiler. The 
same with the total quantity of condensation, as it is introduced in 
small quantities, according to the consumption or exhaustion of the 
eugine—and the loss being scarcely perceptible in well constructed 
apparatus, its evaporation must be the length of time not requiring 
constant attention ; and as the supplying pump having only distilled 
water,.itsttubes never become out of order, and keep up the proper 
quantity of steam, This new engine has been approved by some 
of the frat scientific gentlemen of France, both engineers and naval 
officers of high standing ; and there is little doubt that the Govern- 
mont will ultimately adopt it on board their steam-vessels, and 
of many of the railway companies, as net only a very great saving 
of fuel is effected, but as affording greater security. 

- At a time like the present, when the question whether free trade, 
or protection, is best for all the great interests of the country, and 
of that more numerous body of the population, who, in fact, arethe 
foundation and support of all the others—the working classes—any 
statistics, throwing hight on the subject, and tending to its elucida- 
tion, niust be of the greatest importance to all who takeany interest 
in this all-important, question. The trade in coals and - metallic 
minerals of this country forms two of the largest items in its com- 

mercial transactions, and, under every alteration of the tariffs, they 
have been found to flourish and increase in proportion to the un- 
shackled freedom with which they have been allowed to be carried 
on; place on a duty, down goes the thermometer of commercial 
quantity—remove it, and it immediately rises, not only to its former 
health and vigour, but increases in proportion to the rise of the po- 

ion at home, and the wants of consumers abroad. In illustra- 
tion of this we cannot do better than refer to the statement relative 
tothe vend of coal in the Wear, given in our last Number, and to 
some remarks in that of the previous week, here it will be found 
that, while the tax of 4s. per ton on all coals exported was in ane. 
ration—viz.,in 1844—the sale was only 894,472 chals., being a de- 
crease, as compared with the corresponding half year of 1843, of 
62,367 chals.; while the amountin 1845 had reached unpreeedented 
quantity (excepting 1829) of 533,713 chals., or an immediate in- 
crease over 1844, when the tax was in operation, of 139,241 chals. 
—so far for the vend on the river Wear. We now turn to the im- 
ports into the port of London, from which we find that, ineluding 
those from Newcastle, Sunderland, Stockton, and Hartlepool, Blyth, 
cinders, and small 
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plentiful, a healthy, and’a ‘happy location. 


gradation of the majority of the population. With relation to the 
resent coal trade of the north, a correspondent, from whom some 
of the above data are taken, laments that, notwithstanding the pre- 
sent enormous increase in the coal trade, coals én the London and 
other markets are selling at far below a remunerating price for the 
owners; he observes, that “it is truly lamentable to behold, that 
with such a large capital invested in the coal trade of the north, and 
at a time when every other trade in the country is prospering, that 
this, one of the great staple trades of the island, should be in such a 
languishing condition.” We give our correspondent’s own language, 
as, we must confess, it appears to us a paradox, that, with an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. in the consumption of any article, and the 
consequent employment of many thousand extra hands, who are 
thus enabled to enjoy with their families some of the comforts of 
life, such a trade can be in “a languishing condition,” and we also 
thought that the coal and iron trades of this country were never in 
a more flourishing or remunerative state. 





We are glad to perceive, that the Minister of Public Works has 
at last taken under his consideration the numerous petitions made 


by the members of the Chambers of Commerce of St. Etienne and 
Lyons, as well as all the influential manufacturers and ironmasters, 
against the monopoly of the coal bason, or colliery, proprietors of 
the Loire, St. Etienne, and Rive-de-Gier, who have formed them- 
selves into a company, to appropriate the whole of the coal mines of 
that rich mineral, as well as manufacturing, part of France in their 
own hands. We have alluded to this important subject, which oc- 
cupies public attention generally in France, in former Numbers of 
the Mining Journal—as it is a monopoly in which all the extensive 
iron and forgemasters, as well as the silk manufacturers of the south 
of France, are so highly interested. The coal basons of the Loire, 
Rive-de-Gier, and St. Etienne, are not only the best in quality, bu 
the most productive of any throughout the whole country ; and o 
great advantage is, that they are situated in one of the most indus- 
trious departments, in the vicinity of large iron works and the rich- 
est manufactories of Europe, where carbonic fuel is constantly re- 
quired for steam-engines, furnaces, forges, the making of gas, and 
other purposes. ‘This company, to have all in their own hands, had 
leased the railway from St. Etienne to Lyons for 90 years, and the 
canal of Givors for 70 years ; but, as in France, it requires the conces- 
sion of the Minister to allcompanies (in which works are concerned), 
before they canconstitute themselves into a society, we are pleased 
to see that their application, for amalgamating themselves with the 
railway of St. Etienne to Lyons, has been annulled by the Minister, 
and, in all probability, when they apply for the permission of ap- 
ropriating the canal of Givors, they will meet the same result. It 
is true, that the company is composed of some of the most influen- 
tial men, among whom is Count Mote; but so great is the feeling 
in France against monopolies of every description, but, particularly, 
tnat of mining and railway enterprise, that the Government finds, 
however favourable it would wish to be to the monopolists, who are 
leading political characters, it dare not oppose the general demand 
of the mining and manufacturing interests of the southern depart- 
ments, to stop a system which, if allowed by the State, would be 
highly detrimental to the commercial prosperity of the country. 








Applications having, on various occasions, been made to us, re- 
specting the prospects of labouring miners in the Australasian Colo- 
nies, and the possibility of obtaining a free passage there, we now 
readily give insertion to such information as we have been able to 
obtain on the subject. The great progress made, and making, in 
these colonies has become asubject of the most general interest, and 
the rapid increase in their mineral wealth, is drawing the attention 
of capitalists to them, as a safe and highly profitable, though distant, 
locality for investment. In the Journal of the 7th inst. will be found 
a long and able article on the mining indications of South Aus- 
tralia, and we last week made some remarks on her rapid progress 
in the development of mineral wealth. It is a most remarkable 
fact that, in 1843, the year in which copper ore was.first exported, 
only 1 ton 3 cwt. left that colony; while, in 1844, it had risen to 
277 tons, value 4009/. 10s., and lead, 203 tons, value 23277.; and 
this increase is but trifling, compared with 1845, in the first quarter 
of which the export of copper was 403} tons, value 66477. 5s. 6d. 
In addition to these springs of wealth, there have arisen in the.co- 
lonies machine and engineering manufactories, brass and iron foun- 
dries, mills, andother sources of productive wealth, which evidences 
that, in a period far below the time we, have -hitherto consi- 
dered necessary for the realisation of the hopes of the colonist, Aus- 
tralia will become the wealthiest and the most renowned of the 
colonies of Great Britain. It is this promise of the rapid increase 
of wealth, which attracts, not only the attention of capitalists, but 
of numbers of the working classes, who are anxious to emigrate 
but not having the means of paying their out, are desirous 
to be informed if any: means‘exist by which they can reach this 
British “El Dorado,” by 'a free passage. Lo such we can now give 
the desired information—-it is not generally known, that there is an 
establishment under Government control, called the Government 
Emigration Office, conducted by commissioners appointed for the 
purpose, where, under certain rules and regulations laid down, agri- 
cultural labourers, shepherds, country meehanics, blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, &c., and, for South Australia in particular, miners 
are most anxiously sought after ; all these must be adults, capable 
of labour, and intending to work for wages, and reside in the co- 
lony to which they emigrate ; but persons resident in workhouses, 
or in the habitual receipt of parish relief, are not considered eligi- 
ble. ‘Those most acceptable are young married couples, without 
children, who must preduce their marriage certificates, and none can 
be accepted having more than two children under seven years of 
age; single women without their parents, unless emigrating with 
married relatives, and single men, will only be allowed to the num- 
ber of the single women in the ship; the age-is, generally speaking, 
considered adult from 14'to 35; but parents, having a child above 
14, the limit is extended to 40, and for each additional son or 
daughter, above that age, a year will be allowed to the parents. 
Good character is, of course, indispensable, for which certificates 
must be obtained; and the emigrant must find their own clothes, in’ 
— quality sufficient for health during the voyage ; they 
must find their own sheets, towels, and soap, and will also, be- 
fore embarkation, have to pay 10s. for every child under 14, and 17. 
for every person above that age, which covers the expense of the 
cooking, eating, drinking, and sleeping utensils, which they use on 
beard, and which they are allowed to retain on landing at their des- 
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noticed in this Journal the flattering reports 
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are aware of the anti-English feeling that exists in the generality of 
regards our rapid commercial prosperity, not 
ly 1 0 the advancement making in iron steam-ship- 
building and machinery, but our manufactures of every descripti 
which have the ascendancy in every quarter of the globe, but we 
certainly must say, that however strong such jealous feeling may 
exist, the public press onght not to degrade itself, by pro ating 
the most alluring prospects of the mines of Algeria, to iatnce ad- 
venturers to embark in what they well know would be a certain 
failure, and only a delusion to the French nation, that their colony 
of Algeria will become some day an “ El Dorado” foreign posses- 
sion of la grande nation. It is well known that neither wood nor 
coal is to be met with in that barren part of the globe, to enable 
mining operations to be carried out successfully, even should the 
reported rich ores actually exist, but, as an allurement, we perceive 
that some of the Paris journals announce a new discovery of an ex- 
tensive coal bed in the environs of Tenes, we give the following re- 
marks on the subject from the Journal des Travaux Publics :—* It 
is within our recollection that this pretended seam of coal has been 
discovered now three times, but from authentic information, which 
we have received direct from the country, enables us to reduce 
these reports to their just value. At three kilometres from Tenes 
near Oued-Allala, there certainly does exist a small seam of black 
schistus, which has been excavated at different periods. This schistas 
forms part of a slaty soil, and not a coal bed; it contains several 
veins of a few centimetres in thickness, of a sulphurous lignite of a 
bad quality. Such is the origin of these periodical documents sent 
forth to public credulity. This seam of ligneous schist has neither 
power nor extent, it would, therefore, be desirable for the welfare of 
Algeria that more real discoveries were made, and that our brethren 
of the press should refrain from issuing forth announcements, so:as 
to excite the curiosity, or mind, of the public, which must ulti- 
mately prove to be nothing but a fatal deception for the colony.” 








Price or Tron 1x France.—During the last week a new sale, or-con- 
tract for 1,000,000 Ibs, of cast metal, was concluded at St. Dizier, at.7/. 
16s. per ton, to be delivered at St. Dizier, in portions of 100,000 Ibs. each 
month, commencing from the 15th of April next. One furnace that 
could have furnished the 1,000,000 Ibs., would not enter into a contract, 
under 81, for less than 2,000,000 Ibs., deliverable at the furnace at that 
price. Wrought or beaten iron continues in a stagnant state, but at the 
same price of 16/, to 16/. 10s, delivered at St. Dizier. Flattened iron has 
a tendency to a rise, in consequence of some favourable information re- 
ceived from the department of the Loire, it has been done at 142 10s.; it 
is stated that the iron merchants would have even taken it at 14. 16s., if 
the forgemasters had stuck out for that price. On the whole, there is but 
very little doubt, but the iron generally in the spring will take a very im- 
proved development, as there is a certainty of a very considerable demand 
being made for the numerous projected railways, the works of which will 
then be able to be carried on without any delay when the fine weather sets 
in. The iron and forgemasters throughout France are anxiously looking 
forward to the decision of the Government as regards the admission of 
British wrought and cast iron, and other foreign iron, either free or at a mere 
nominal duty. The holders of large mines are beginning now to show an 
impetus and energy in working the ores that has not existed for many 
years, and the forgemasters are greatly increasing the number of their 
furnaces, so as to keep foreign metal out of the markets as much as pos- 
sible,—and if admitted by the Ministers of Marine and Public Works, as 
is generally expected, the greater portion of the deputies, large shipbuild- 
ers, and railway proprietors and contractors, being in favour of a reduction 
of the duty, to compete, as far as possible, with the markets of England, 
and the north of Europe. It is stated thatthe iron furnaces of the Mar- 
quis de Boissy,@n the department of the Cher, are going to be worked by 
a company—a project which has long been contemplated, but which will 
now be realised. It appears that this society, which has a capital of 
800,000/., has purchased the whole of the furnaces belonging to Marquis 
de Boisy, who will only remain a shareholder to the amount of the pur- 
chase money. The ieee of the company is to erect, in the environs of 
St. Amand, six new high furnaces blasted by coke, and to establish-a-ca- 
nal communication by the Cher, from that town to Rosieres, The exten- 
sive iron mines in this department, and the numerous high furnaces in 
full operation bering oreny facility of fuel, will render this a most lucra- 
tive undertaking to the company, and give employment to a: vast number 
of the population, whose pursuits have for years been chiefly confined to 

of the iron and the coal beds. 
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_ Tae Tron Trape 1n Beraium.— We have weekly given the price of 
iron in France; and as there has been a numerous meeting held at Brus- 
sels of the forge and ironmasters, we have now an opportunity of laying 
before our readers the decision which they have come to, as far as prices 
are concerned. The demand for iron in Belgium of late years has been 
on the increase, not only for her own consumption, in co uence of the 
progress of railways from one end of the kingdom to the other, forming 
Junctions with those of Germany and France, but for supplying the many 
railway contractors in France, who are obliged to resort to that eountry 
and England for their material to carry out their lines. This demand 
has given an impetus to mining operations throughout Belgium, and ‘hun- 
dreds of furnaces are now in full blast, where 10 or 12 years. ago not one 
was to have been seen, and the ores left untouched. At present, it is dif- 
ferent—all hands are at work; and her mining industry is daily becom- 
ing more and more developed, encouraged (as it is) by his Majesty King 
Leopold, and the Chambers of Commerce, as well as the great capitalists 
who now fear not to embark in mining enterprise and railway speculations. 
The following are the prices determined upon:—Cast-iron, blasted by 
wood, taken at the foundries, between the departments of Sambre and 
Meuse, 15s. 6d. the 200 Ibs.; the Meuse, 14s, 6d. Iron, by wood—deliv- 
ered free at Leige, Brussels, Mons, Namur, and Charleroi—according to 
quality: Sambre and Meuse (cannon iron, No. 1), 37s. 6d.; Meuse'(do.), 
33s. 6d.; edge iron and hoops (No. 2), 35s. 10d.; do. Meuse, 31s. 8d.; 
Sambre and Meuse, splitting iron (No. 3), 33s. 4d.; do. Meuse, 30s. the 
800 Ibs. Cast-metal, hgy wood, at the foundries—Sambre and Meatse, 
81. ‘10s. the 2000 Ibs.: cast metal, by coke, (No. 1), at the foundries, 13s. 
9d.; do, (No, 2), 12s. 11d.; do. (No. 3), 12s. 1d.; do. for refining, 18s. 6d. 

the 200 Ibs. lhon, by coke, delivered free at Leige, Brussels, Mons, Na- 
mur, and Charleroi—No. 1, 11; No. 2, 14. 2s. 6d.; No. 3, 11. 4s.2d.,the 
200 Ibs. Cast iron, by coke, taken at the foundries—hard iron, 5/, 8s,6d.; 
middling, 4/. 16s.; soft, 4/..8s. 4d. the 2000.lbs, Sheet iron, delivered at 

Leige, : Namur, and Charleroi, 33s. 6d. the 200 Ibs, Rails 

by eoke, delivered free for railways, 25s.; do. for coal-pits, 22s, 6d. ;the 
200 lbs. From the above, it will be seen, that the price of iron in Belgium 
has increased within the last 15 and 16 years, at least 25 to nearly 30,per 
Seonctgunistnasinen angheameipledicanmapetered dace 

now at work than there was é great portion of the iron pro- 

in Belgium is exported to Germany and the north. “3 


CoMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE ATLANTIC AND THE Pactric OcEANS 
THROUGH THE Istumus OF TeHUANTEPEC.—In our last, as well:as in for- 
mer Numbers, we have drawn the attention of the mining and commer- 
cial interest to the benefits which would be derived by making a Ship 
canal across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. “We are pleased to hear, that 


prod ong project is likely to be accompl as several influential ca- 
are high 








in its favour. The scie survey of the isthmus, 
taken by Signor no Moro, an expérienced engineer, at the request 
of Don Jose de Garay, to whom the can Government has made the 


nt, has met with the poral approbation, not only from ‘the Royal 
phical Society of London, the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, but the learned philosopher Arago, and the Academy of 


Sciences of Paris, as well as those of the United A company is, 
we are informed, now forming, for the purpose of accomplishing this gi- 
antic undertaking, The advantages that commerce will derive by the 


this navigable canal, uniting the two oceans, will be very benefi- 













ial, and open anew era to mining industry. ‘Ships from Europe, bound 
hee apa ua coast of America, will save a distance of nearly 8000 
s, and those of the United States from 12,000 to 14,000. By the con- 
Cage, Sapte n territory, rni 

Peru, and Chili, an extent of nearly 8000 ‘from ‘Nootka 
Bay to Horn, will receive a new ¢ ce. ‘The average length of 
voyages from the United States, round Cape Horn, to the’ t 
of the west side of America, and to the whaling distri : is 
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above four months, while, by way of the canal, it would not exceed one 
month, making a difference of three months each way, and six months on 
& vo out and home, usually performed in about a year, except by 
whahiog: veasole 3; and it is universally admitted, that in consequence of the 
favourable direction of the winds and currents, ships proceeding from 
Europe to Chiria, through the isthmus, would perform the voyage in a 
much shorter period than those following the present track by the Cape 
of Good em The territories, assigned to the projector, Don Jose de 
Garay, by the Mexican Government, occupy an extent of 56 Mexican 
leagues in length, by 20 leagues in width, that is 1120 square leagues, each 
containing 4340 acres, thus making a total amount of nearly 5,000,000 
acres. the returns made in 1843 to the House of Commons, it appears 
that 417 vessels, of the aggregate burden of 164,447 tons, doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, from different ports of Great Britain ; 300 vessels, 
of the aggregate burden of 110,040 tons, doubled Cape Horn ; which, 
supposing the number of arrivals to equal that of departures, gives a total 
amount of 1434 vessels and 548,974 tons, which number has since greatly 
increased during 1844 and 1845. We have very little doubt, that this 
en undertaking will not only be a very prosperous one, but it will be 
e means of affording to the mining and commercial interests a quick and 
cheap meang for transmitting the products of the New and Old World. 


Tae L 1 Iron Company.—A meeting of this company took place at 
the office in Moorgate-street, on Wednesday, the 20th inst.—Dr. Bow- 
RING, M.P.,in the chair. <A dividend, at the rate of 10 per cent. per an- 
num, was declared, leaving a considerable sum to be added to the rest of 
undivided profits, which now amounts to 32001. It was determined to in- 
crease the capital from 100,000/. to 120,000/., and the new capital was im- 
mediately taken up by the shareholders, in the proportion of one-fifth to 
their present holdings. Powers were granted to the directors, to consider 
of the best means for developing the large mineral resources of the com- 
pany. We understand, a handsome present of plate has been made to Mr. 
Squance, the solicitor of the company, in testimony of his valuable services. 

Tae Minerdv’ Inpustry or Betcrum.—A railway, from Liege to 
Namur, is now in progress, which will be of the utmost importance to that 
industrious mineral district, as it will afford the facilities of a cheap and 
quick transit, so long been wanting in the mining provinces. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the establishments which will be. benefitted by this 
undertaking—viz., At Huy, two distilleries. At Antheit, alead foundry; 
a manufactery of zinc, called de Corphalie; a stone quarry; the coal pits 
of Mal-Semaine, and those of the wood of Huy; the manufactory of M. 
de Lamine; a lime kiln, with twq quaries of flint stone; an iron mine, 
two galleries for the working of the mines of calamine, iron, lead, and 
coal, At Ampsin—the colliery of Hasquette; the colliery of the wood of 
Sart; extensive works of calamine and lead; the second iron factory of 
M. de Lamine; the alum manufactory of St. Nicholas; a distillery and 
brewery. At Amoy—the colliery of Cheneux, and that of the wood of 
St. Lambert; a distillery; two breweries; and the iron, lead, and cala- 
mine works. At Flone—the colliery of M. Vandesteen de Jehay; that 
of the Grand Montagne; the calamine works of the same company; also 
a very extensive establishment, now in progress of being built, for the 
treating of calamine and lead; two lime Kilns, with quarries of free stone; 
and a quarry of blue stone. At Malliene—a colliery; a white plaster 
works; calamine and lead works; five grindstone quarries; and a lime 
kiln, At Warfusee—the colliery of Warfusee; a steam-engine mill; and 
a brewery, At Engis—the extensive establishment of the Nouvelle Mon- 
em with its different works of calamine, iron, and lead; the colliery 
called Bon Espoir; a salt refinery; a brewery; two lime kilns, with free 
stone quarries. At Arvirs—the colliery of Sart d’Avette. At Chockier 
-—five lime kilns and quarries; a brewery; and two collieries. Between 
Huy and Chockier there are 10 alum manufactories, and several iron and 
lead mines, . There are also numerous seams of coal and metallic mines 
in this district, which have hitherto not been worked, in consequence of 
the high charges for conveyance, which the railroad now will afford at a 
low rate, and give an impetus to mining operations, 








_DvpRovemMent IN THE CastiInc oF MeTAts.—The composition of the 
different descriptions of sand suitable for the moulding or casting of me- 
tals being a subject of the highest importance, M. Kampmann has under- 
taken, in the laboratory of the Royal Institute of Arts and Sciences of 
Berlin, to analyse the best descriptions of moulding sands that have hitherto 
been adopted, so that, if similar ones are not to be obtained, they may be 
composed. ‘The best sorts, which were considered as giving the most fa- 
vourable results, were as follows: —1. The sand of the foundry of M. 
Freund, at Charlottenbourg.—2. The Paris sand, above all, suitable for the 
moulding of bronze.—3. The English Manchester sand, generally used in 
the making of nuts.—4. The sand from the mine of Eayna, near Strom- 
berg; also more suited in the making of nuts than fine casts,—All the 
above descriptions presented a red colour, and their analysation was made 
by the usual means. The 100 parts of which consisted as follows:—silicum 
or flint, 92°083; oxide of iron, 2°498; alumine, 5-415; and a small portion 
of lime.—The 2d, also consisting of 100 portions, was—silicum, 91-907; 
oxide of iron, 2°177; alumine, 5°683; lime, 0°415.—The 3d consisted of 
92°913 of silicum; 2°708 oxide of iron; 5°830 alumine, and a small por- 
tion of lime.— The 4th, silicum, 90°625 ; oxide of iron, 2-708; alumine, 
6°667, and a small portion of lime.—The great similitude between these 
different sands for casting, in a chemical point of view, is ve remarkable, 
and shows that it is, consequently, necessary or indispensable that there 
must be definite proportions existing between those elements necessary to 
Constitute the formation of castings, and possessing all those qualities which 
casters of metal so much seek all over the globe. From the results of the 
chemical analysis, it is, therefore, reasonable to conclude, according to M. 
Kampmann, that every description of sand, suitable for general purposes, 
and particular] for the castings of statues, bas-relievos, &c., can be com- 
posed in the following manner:—93 parts of quartzous sand (fine sand), 
2 of oxide of red iron, and 5 of argil, as exempt as possible from lime. The 
above analysis will,no doubt, be interesting to all those concerned in the 
casting of metals, as it gives the exact proportions of the different sub- 
stances of which casting sand is generally composed, without which it is 
impossible to make substantial mouldings. 





A New Sream Proretter.—The new steam propeller of Messieurs 
Fevard and Mercier is of a remarkable simplicity. It has neither furnace, 
boiler, cylinder, nor piston: it is composed of a single organ, forming of 
itself the furnace, boiler, and propeller. This new steam-engine is of that 
description known under the name of reaction; it differs essentially, how- 
ever, from all apparatuses hitherto proposed for utilising the foree of re- 
action of a steam jet or tube, It is constructed as follows :—A_ hollow 
axis, supported vertically in the centre of a tripod, which maintains a ho- 
risontal table ; an iron tube, twisted round’ several times on itself. is dis- 
posed in the form of a cylindrical screw on the table, which tube adheres 
by its lower extremity to the vertical axis, of which it forms, as it were, 
the continuation ; its upper extremity terminates by a tightened orifice, 
directed according to the tangent. A cone of-cast metal rises in the cen- 
tre of. the rolled tube; a tremie, or sieve, fixed to a second table, or plain, 
Serves as a cover to the apparatus. The vertical. axis is furnished with a 
pulley, so as to transmit the power by a leather strap; an upper reservoir 
or an organ of injection, forms the compliment of this curious machine. 
It works in the following manner:—Some fragments of inflamed coke are 
thrown into the sieve, or tremie, which goes over the apparatus; in falling 
on the top of the central. cone, it distributes itself in a circular manner 
round the base; the confined space between. the cone is filled.. The fur- 
nace well furnished, the fire lights up, the tube becomes heated, and very 
— - <a nama ready to turn: it is sufficient that a small stream 

water, descending from an upper reservoir, or injected a& pum 
peaeeies into the circumvolutions of the tube, passing thro’ M- the hol: 

axis, is transformed into steam, so that, by escaping by the tangent, 
the power of reaction of the steam pipe communicates rine neg nick 
ness to all the apparatus, The-centrifugal a, resulting from the re- 
tary gh the confined slits in the base of 


the heat shall not escape from the orifice, which, having obtained an in- 
crease of temperature, allows it to act, at the same time, as steam and 
diluted gas. This is quite a new application. 
machine to the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
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Establishing Mineralogical Schools in Wales, by Mr. S. Gibson, some 
extracts from which will be interesting to our readers; we should be glad 
to be favoured with communications on the subject, and at all times shall 
be ready to lend our aid in promoting the desirable objects of the writer. 
Mr. Gibson first calls attention to the situation of the principality, observing 
that no part of her Majesty’s dominions presents more urgent claims for 
mineralogical schools: owing to the vast amount of industry and capital 
employed in her mines, she claims from the State the aid of science, to 
assist the untutored efforts of the people in extracting minerals, which 
are so important to the manufactures and commerce of the country. The 
subject viewed as a science forms the extensive study of mineralogy, and 
regarded as an art presents us with the labour of the miner, and in each 
of these the aid of many other arts and instruments are required. All 
the states of Europe have founded schools of mineralogy; England and 
Wales are alone behind hand, and it is absolutely necessary that the at- 
tention of the Government should be called to the subject. Many instances 
are given of parties wasting their time and money by working without 
system or knowledge. Mr. Murchison records one at Tan-y-coed, where 
he found a credulous farmer ruining himself by excavating a horizontal 
gallery in search of coal, an ignorant collier being his engineer—which case 
may serve as a striking example of the coal boring mania in districts 
which cannot contain that mineral. The science of subterranean geometry 
is of essential value—without this, it is impossible to execute mines with 
art and economy, or safety to the lives of the labourers, Geological map- 
ping is another most essential branch of knowledge. Werner denoted ge- 
nera by colours. Humboldt, in 1804, formed a table of strata, for the use 
of the mines of Mexico, in a manner which he termed pasigraphic map- 
ping, for the primitive, intermediary, and secondary rocks of America, as 
equivalent to those of Europe. English manufactures derive great benefit 
from the Welsh mines. It is from the purity of its galena that the Potteries 
of Staffordshire have maintained their superiority in foreign markets, as it 
produces a finer glaze, and makes more beautiful pottery than any others. 
Wales is also rich in fossiliferous marble; the shelly carbonate of lime of 
South Wales, and the encunitic of North Wales, are more beautiful than 
the Purbeck limestone, while the serpentine of Rhos Kolin is equal to the 
verd antique of Genoa. . 

It appears to bea fact not generally known, that schools of metallurgic 
chemistry were in existence in Wales, previous to the reign of Edward 
the Third; such was the college of: the Pherillt in Dinas Pharaon, in the 
Snowden district, a branch of whieh was founded in South Wales; in 
these establishments they had digested all the knowledge of the period 
into books now entirely lost, and it was these schools which gave to these 
arts the name of Celveyddau Pherillt. Wales is undoubtedly well cal- 
culated for such schools, as possessing a disposition of strata from which 
the whole of the primary and secondary formations can be studied, and 
consequently those in which the most important minerals are found. 








THE GAUGE QUESTION. 

The long-expected report of the commissioners, Sir. F. Smith and Pro- 
fessors Barlow and Airey, on this highly-important, but simple, question, 
has just made its appearance, and, after many months of sagacious inves- 
tigatton, and the production of a document ot the most voluminous kind, 
they tell us, after all, nothing but what we have repeatedly iterated in 
this Journal—vyiz., that the mixture of the gauges was ridiculous, and 
could not be supported ; that the narrow gauge having been forced on 
the earlier railway companies by the Legislature, all future companies 
ought to be compelled to adopt it; that all the advantages and facilities 
appertaining to the broad gauge could be obtained on the narrow ; and 
that, as railways become extended, the Great Western lines should (with, 
of course, proper compensation) be altered to narrow. The commissioners 
first inquire, if the break of gauge would be an inconvenience, under the 
following heads:—1, Express trains; 2, Mixed trains; 3, Goods trains ; 
4, Carriage of troops and stores—and in all these they unequivocally state 
they find there would be inconvenience, delay, and danger. They next 
inquire into the best means of obviating, or mitigating, the evil, suppos- 
ing it existed ; and here—under four heads, in which are considered te- 
lescopic axles; broad gauge truck, with narrow gauge rail upon it ; shift- 
ing carriage bodies ; and carrying: merchandise in loose boxes, so as to 
shift from one rail to the other—they come to the wonderful discovery, 
that none of them can, with any regard to safety, accommodation, speed, 
or economy, be adopted, and express their opinion that.equalisation is de- 
sirable. After multifarious disquisitions on the above four questions— 
viz., safety, accommodation, speed, and economy—from each of which de- 
ductions are drawn which cannot be misunderstood, the report recom- 
mends, that the gauge of 4 ft. 8}in. be declared by the Legislature to be 
the gauge to be used in all public railways, now under construction, or 
hereafter to be constructed, in Great Britain.—2. That, unless by the con- 
sent of the Legislature, the directors of any railway should not be per- 
mitted to alter the gauge of such,railway.—3. That in order to complete 
the chain of railway communication frem the north of England to the 
southern coast, any suitable line from Oxford to Reading,and from thence 
to Basingstoke, or by any. shorter route, connecting the Oxford and Rugby 
line with Southampton, be promoted ; and. 4, That it is desirable 
some equitable means.should be found, of producing such an entire uni- 
formity of gauge, or of adopting a course for narrow gauge trains to pass 
on broad gauge lines, without, interruption or danger. 

In an appendix to the report, it appears that, of the grand total of rail- 
ways made, sanctioned, or likely to be sanctioned up to July, 1845, the 
narrow gauge, of 4 ft. 84 in. extended over 41314 miles ; and on the broad 
gauge, of 7 ft., over 7774 miles, Although we have never, for a moment, 
believed that any commission could have come to any other dicision, than 
that expressed in the rane before us, still we cannot help bearing our 
humble testimony to the deliberate, scientific, and highly sati 
manner in which the commissioners have exeeuted their delicate task; in- 
ferences drawn from the most abstruse inquiries, and statistics in minntest 
detail, have evidently laid the foundation of the report, and the conelusions 
to which its framers have arrived; and we trust, for the quietude of all 
eoncerned in railways, that the question will now be set at rest. for ever. 





Bo1Lrers By. SteamM.—Messrs. Garforth and Brothers, of Dukinfield, 
have lately constructed ine forthe purpose of riveting boilers by steam. 
The machine, which is made upon a most simple principle, will, with the aid 
oftwo men and two boys, ‘petferm the work.of 60 men, old.plan. One 
pee. paey whlch deena nee peat Se iti to ee ee 
io tbat id riveting no Rasen sanen: Sao. beyond a few yards, is made} 
in the process. e machine will sectire seven rivets Var mse ore wri 
ing them, throws upon each the force of 20 tons. It is 

same as in 4 conimon engine, and-takes very little 


Corzman’s Locomotive ENGina.—Wehave before alluded to the model of| 
ascending and é deposited at the | 





M. Seguier presented this 


The following table shows the annual imports of iron and steel, of all kinds, 


We have been favoured with a lengthy paper on the Importance of 


PROGRESS OF FRENCH MINING INDUSTRY. 
[PROM OUR PARIS CORBESPONDENT. ) < 

On the 13th March next, the Departmentof War will receive tenders for 
the supply of 278,000 kilogrammes of new Russian copper, and 27,900 
kils, of Cornwall tin. Of the copper, 138,000 kils. are destined for the 
foundries at Strasbourg, 70,000 for those of Douai, and 70,000 for those 
of Toulouse; of the tin, 17,500 kils, are destined for Strasbourg, 8000 for 
Douai, and 2400 for Toulouse. The conditions on which the tenders will 
be entered into, may be ascertained at the offices of artillery in Paris, It 
is said that the tin and copper to be contracted for, are intended for the 
armaments of the fortifications of Paris, and that they are but a small 
portion of what will shortly be required. 

The treaty of commerce between France and Belgium is submitted to 
the Chamber of Deputies, and will shortly come on for discussion. Its 
provisions are chiefly on calicoes, linens, silks, wines, and other articles, 
with which your readers have no particular concern. contain, how- 
ever, a clause to the effect, that the surtax on Belgian machinery imported 
into France, shall be abolished, and that the machinery shal] be admitted 
on exactly the same terms as that of England. This will have some ef- 
fect on our importations, but not enough to cause any inquietude. The 
importations of coal and iron from Belgium appear to be greatly on the 
increase. In 1844, the quantity of coal received from Belgium was about 
160,303 tons, more by 138,070 tons than in 1842; in the same year, the 
quantity of cast iron was 31,313 tons, more by 25,691 tons than in 1842. 
Great part of the latter comes to France, to be manufactured into different 
articles, and is then returned to Belgium. The increase in the importa- 
tion of coal.and iron, coupled with the extraordinary development of the 
production of France itself, shows strikingly the enormous demand which 
exists for those articles—-a demand which is every day on the increase. 

The majority of the shareholders of the St. Etienne Railway have voted 
for its concession, or sale, to the United Company of Mines; but the Lyon 
newspapers assert that the Minister of Public Works has peremptorily 
refused to sanction any such measuf€, and the minority of the shareholders 
are adopting preceedings to prevent it. The plan of amalgamating all 
the mining companies of the neighbourhoods of the Loire into one great 
concern was to have been completed (as was stated in the Paris corres- 
pondence of the Mining Journal some time back), by obtaining the mono~- 
poly of canal and railway transit. The amalgamated companies have 
already d the canals, but it appears that their clutching of the rail- 
way is likely to be baulked—ifso, one of the most gigantic schemes of'mo- 
nopoly ever planned will be knocked on the head. Even this amalgama- 
tion itself can scarcely be considered definitive, for the Minister of Public 
Works has not yet authorised it; it is warmly opposed at Lyons. 
The Journal des Travaux Publics denies that any discovery of a coal 
mine has been made in Algiers, as was stated in the Mining Journal, on 
the authority ofa Marseilles newspaper. The pretended mine near Tenes, 
is, says the Journal des Travaux Publics, nothing but a vein of black 
schistus, which is not coal, and will not burn. I cannot take upon my- 
self to decide between these two opposing authorities; but, perhaps, the 
chances are that the Travaur Publics is right, for if coal had existed in 
Algiers, it would, probably, have been discovered long before this, consi- 
dering the minute researches that have been made for it. 

The extensive iron minesand forges of the Marquis de Boissy, in the de- 
partment du Cher, are about, it is said, to pass into the hands of a com- 
pany, which designs to bring a great capital into them, and to work them 
with all possible energy and*dctivity. The price the company has agreed 
to pay to the Marquis de Boissy is 20,000,000fr, (800,0002.), but it is to 
be taken in shares, not-money. Cher is one of the most important iron 
districts of France, and the possessions of the Marquis de Boissy are among 
the largest therein, 

The iron interest of the department of the Haute Marne is at present 
agitated by discussions, as to the direction to be taken by the Paris and 
Strasbourg Railway. In support of its views it sets forth the importance 
it possesses. Thus, it says, that the cast-iron, and the iron produced or 
elaborated in the Haute Marne, are of the value of 14,364,606 fr. (up- 
wards of 500,000/.) ; it produces more cast-iron than any other depart- 
ment, and is second in the production » iron ; of the 615 furnaces in 
France it possesses 82, of which 72 are operation ; it produces one- 
eighth of the general total of cast-iron manufactured in the kingdom, and 
one -twelfth of all the iron sent from all the forges ; it would produce 
more raw iron, were it not for the dearness of fuel. Ore is abundant, and 
costs only 1 fr. the 100 kil., delivered at the furnaces—its average yield is 
40 per cent.; the number of water falls, &c., supply economically the place 
of costly steam-engines ; and, finally, there is a numerous population, 
willing to work hard for moderate wages. Such is an epitome of the 
most important iron district of all France. It is favourable enough as far 
as it goes, but you will see that it is not to be compared with those of 
England, Wales, or Scotland. 

M. de Blanqui, a celebrated professor, a learned writer on political eco - 
nomy, and a staunch free trader, is advocating the principle of the re- 
moval of all restrictions on commerce, in a series of letters to Za Presse. 
In the course of one of his recent communications he falls foul of the iron- 
masters, for their monstrous selfishness in presuming to oppose the aboli- 
tion of the duty on iron for shipbuilding ; and he reminds them that, 10 
years ago, they pledged themselves, that if protection were afforded them 
for five years only, they would demand no more ; yet, with twice five 
years’ protection, they now dare to resist such a modification of their pro- 
tection, as will save the merchant marine from utter annihilation. is 
astounding bit of impudence, on the part of the ironmasters, really ap- 
proaches the sublime. But it is not only, says M. de Blanqui, to the 
shipping interest that you ought to be called upon to make concessions 
—every other trade demands it—the whole country demands it. He is 
right. The dearness of iron is a heavy burden on the whole community. 
It may, indeed, be almost likened to the tax upon corn in England, for, 
in the present day, it is no exaggeration to say, that iron is almost as ne- 
cessary as bread. And the community at large is gory to see’that, 
The agricultural interest is already scratching its head, and hinting that, 
if it could obtain its tools, its ploughs, its harrows, its carts, its waggons, 
somewhat cheaper, it would be very glad, and it has a sort of dim idea 
that all this would be obtained by a reduction of the duty on iron. The 
railway interest demands the reduction. ‘The building interest demands 
it, for every day the use of iron in building is becoming more extensive. 
The manufacturers of machinery, the persons who employ machinery—and, 
in short, all persons, engaged in trade and manufacturers—would rejoice 
at the reduction of the duties on iron, and would rejoice still more at their 
entire abolition.. Unfortunately, nothing betokens that a general. reduc - 
tion is to be expected ; but still it must not be despaired of. The stone 
has been set rolling, and it will arrive at its destination before it stops. 
Great activity prevails in all the usines, and large orders are arriving 
daily. Prices of iron are expected.to increase pretty considerably, At 
the last markets the ironmasters might have obtained an advance, if they 
had taken the trouble to remain firm. 

The most important item of news in the railway world is, that the re- 
port of the engineer, appointed ‘to examine the works on the Rouen and 


Havre Railway, is in favour of their solidity.—Paris, Feb. 17, 
sciattunnaieniamaininial 





Powerrvut New Licut.—M. Gaudin, an experienced French experi- 
mentalist, has, for a long time, devoted his attention to the best means of 
lighting steam-vessels. We give the following translation of his letter on 
the subject:—“ Having occupied myself for several years to the applica- 
tion of what is called the Drummond light, I have succeeded to produce, 
without employing the hydrogen in substituting that of the smoke, or va- 













pour, of ether or aleohol; I have constructed on those principles an, ap- 
paratus of lighting, which I call fanal sideral, and it has been duly inves- 
tigated by the Minister of Marine. It. has been yoveed tins isle Eat ie 
power of which does not exceed that of 15 wax ights sllows p-copte. of 
a vessel. to discern at nearly two. miles distance. ving been commis- 
sioned by-the Minister of Marine to apply it to the steam-vessels bel 
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THE MINING JOURNAL, AND 











@riginal Correspondence }— 


§ MINING IN AMERICA—LAKE SUPERIOR COPPER REGION. 
Sir,—As your readers are deeply ‘interested in all matters having re- 
ference to mining in different parts of the globe, I take the present op- 
esos j of giving you some account of this mineral region of the United 
tates of America, ‘The Government of the United States have issued 
permits to companies for mining—upwards of 100 of three miles square, 
and 400 one mile ; these leases are granted for nine years, at a rental of 
6 per cent. of the ores that are raised. The country is well stocked with 
wood of the finest growth, well watered with streams of water ; abounds 
in high hills, some rising to the height of 800 to 1000 feet above the level 
of the lake ; the veins are extremely numerous, and of the most beau- 
tiful appearance, many of them several feet wide, abounding in native 
copper, black oxide, and black sulphurets of copper, and green silicate and 
carbonate of copper, with a vast alloy of silver, and, in many instances, 
native silver and antimonial silver : the quality of the ores are very rich, 
—some of them yielding, as they are broken out of the veins, from 18 
to 50 per cent. of copper. The stratas are conglomerate, trap, amygda- 
loyd, sandstone, and granite ; the three first named abound in metal, 
the sandstone is poor, and the granite is not yet explored, but it is pro- 
bable that it will be equally valuable. The mineral section of the country, 
although a great extent of it is taken up, has not been worked much until 
this year: there are about 25 companies at work, some of them employ- 
ing from 30 to 50 men, and raising a good amount of copper for the num- 
ber of miners employed, and, as the veins are developed, promise to raise 
4 large quantity, and improve as they go deeper. A large amount has 
been paid by several speculators for the locations, for some as high as 
$6000 for one three-mile section, and prices are now advancing consi- 
derably, As you might expect, there is not much good mining among 
them ; but they are employing Cornish miners, and bid fair to mine effect- 
ually during the next year. Their stamping machinery is ineffectual, and 
the system of dressing their ores bad. They have it in contemplation to 
commence smelting onthe mines next year ; and, from the excitement pre- 
vailing among the capitalists, it is probable that next year a vast tract of 
land will be mined, and very many miners employed—they are giving to 
miners $25 per month, and board and longing. 
The expenses of conveying the ores to Boston, for smelting is $15 per 
ton—the — centage of copper in the ores so conveyed is from 60 to 80 
r cent. From parties here, who have visited the Canada shores of Lake 
uperior, I learn that the veins are more valuable there than on the Ame- 
rican side, and they are very desirous of engaging property on the Bri- 
tish side.—R. Kernicx, Jun.; Copper Harbour, Lake Superior, Dec. 16. 


FOSSIL TREE IN DUKINFIELD COLLIERY. 

Sir,~During last month, I happened to be underground at Dukinfield 
Colliery, near Ashton-under-Lyne, at the time when the miners were just 
discovering # very remarkable fossil tree, which lay embedded in the grey 
shale immediately under the cannel coal, and which is 1100 feet below 
the surface. The owners gave directions that as much as possible of it 
should be extracted, which was accordingly done, and it will shortly be 
presented to the Manchester Geological Society. It seemed to be grouped 
with several other trees, but they were short, and united almost impercep- 
tibly with the shale, although with a coaly formation around them half an 
inch thick, resembling the bark of a tree. The principal specimen was re- 
markably circular and perfect, and so entirely disconnected with the shale, 
that it was easily raised from its bed, although it was difficult to effect that 
without breakage. The fossil itself is grey shale, of a similar nature to that 
in which it is embedded; but the extent of its branches could not be ascer- 
tained. It does not seem to come at all in contact with the seam of coal, 
although close underneath it, and the adjoining shale contains several ir- 
regular layers of rich ironstone. If any proof were wanting of the theory 
of these fossil remains, a fact of this sort cannot fail to be conclusive; but 
the enormous depth of strata from hence to the surface, does but set at de- 
fiance the finite judgment of man as to the time necessary toform such an 
immense deposit of strata, Thgdrawing is made from actual admeasure- 
ment—the whole length being™tpwards of 17 ft., and the branches vary- 
ing from 4 in, to 12 in. diameter. _ Suffice it to say, that it is the most per- 
fect specimen I ever saw, and as such think it may be welcome to many 
who take an interestin the subject—Marraias Dunn, Mining Engineer. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, Feb. 7. 


Drawing of a Fossil Tree, as found in the Shale, beneath the Cannel Coal, at the 
Dukinfield Colliery, January, 1846—Depth from surface, 1100 feet. 
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Scale of drawing—four feet to the inch ; total length, seventeen feet. 
aaa -—Ironstone layers. 
6—Cannel coal seam, lying at an angle with the horizon of 40 deg. 


GREENHOW’S GEOMETRICAL RAILWAY—SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

S1n,—I beg to be allowed to trouble you with a few remarks on the pro- 
cesdin which took place at the Society of Arts, on brs ricmoge | evening 
last, the reading of my paper on the danger of diverting the centri- 
fugal force of bodies in very rapid motion. n Thad fini reading 
the 1, questions were poured in from all sides in “glorious confusion 
—not brought forward one at a time, allowing mean opportunit 
to reply to one, and to remove the obj before another 
but. producing snch a y as to 
in the ren A of the subject, from at all 


was 
nt any party 





be pro- | appear to 


obliged to mention the name of one gentleman—Mr. John Scott Russell, 
the secretary to the sociefy—who certainly assumed too much, standing, 
as he did, in relation to the meeting, speaking and acting in a manner 
which might lead, at least, a stranger to suppose that the society was an 
appendage to him, instead of his being an appendage to the society“ Ego 
et rex meus.” As it drew near 10 o'clock, the time for closing the pro- 
ceedings, this gentleman, apparently putting the chairman on one side, pro- 
ceeded to state that the centrifugal force had never been known to throw 
a train off the line, evidently with the intention of leaving the impression 
on the minds of his auditors (by having the last word) that there was no 
danger to be apprehended from its ever doing so. Now, I beg leave to 
differ entirely from Mr. Russell, and will merely ask him—Why on the 
N orfolk line, the train went off the line, if it was not occasioned by the di- 
version given to the centrifugal force by the imperfect chair? Perhaps he 
muy be able to enlighten me on this subject; at the same time he can, of 
course, tell us the cause of the accident which took place on the Great 
North of England line, during the experiments by the Guage Commis- 
sioners, when the engine was thrown over—if such accidents were not 
caused by the great power given to the centrifugal force by the very rapid 
rate at which the train was going? I might mention many others, but 
these having occurred so recently, will be in the recollection of every one. 
I will just ask one more question on this subject—will Mr. Russell tell us 
why the speed of a train cannot exceed a certain ratio, without its safety 
being endangered ?—and, if that danger does not arise from the centrifugal 
force as he alleges, will he then be pleased to state to what cause it is attri- 
butable? He, with many others, also stated, that suspending a body like a 
pendulum did not alter the centre of gravity; I will not at all dispute this 
point, but had Mr. Russell and the other gentlemen who took so active a 
part in the medley, been desirous of eliciting the truth, they would have 
examined and perceived that I do not allow the pendulum to vibrate; but, 
by restraining it, throw the weight between the points of suspension, and 
that where it is restrained, the centrifugal force acts perpendicularly be- 
tween those points. I may here observe, in-justice to myself, and the 
principle advanced in the paper, to which I have referred, that had the 
several gentlemen, who took so active a part in the discussion, first con- 
sulted the diagrams and examined the models, much time would have 
been saved, and they would not have committed themselves in a manner, 
which too strongly proved them tyros in the science, on which they pro- 
fessed to advance their opinions. One other word; I think the members 
of the society, and the visitors present, will admit, that it was hardly fair, 
on the part of the secretary, to interrupt a discussion by a lengthened pe- 
roration, and wind up the proceedings of the evening, without affording 
me an opportunity of replying to the arguments, if such they might be 
termed, advanced by that gentleman and other members. I beg to thank 
him for his counsel, and, should I not avail myself of it, I must, at least, 
tender a thanks for his good intentions. I will now conclude, by re- 

ating, that I shall be glad to reply to any objections publicly made, and 
aring the signature of the writer. C. H. Greennow. 
Cecil-street, Strand, Feb, 20. 


P.S.—Being fearful of occupying too much space in your columns, I de- 
fer until next week my explanations on the different points at issue. 

[ We regret that our correspondent should have cause to complain of the 
course ate at the Society of Arts, on Wednesday evening, as we feel as- 
sured that Mr. J. S. Russell, the able secretary, and to whom the society, as a 
body, may be said to be under many obligations, for the interest he has mani- 
fested, could only have had one main object in view. We are free-to ad- 
mit, that Mr. Greenhow has cause for complaint, in the opportunity not 
having been afforded him of replying to the points raised by the worthy se- 
cretary himself, who, we allow, had “the last word.” It is, we believe, usual 
that the party introducing the paper should have the benefit of reply, or, at 
least, that if time did not permit, the discussion might be resumed on another 
occasion. In the present instance, we regret that Mr. Russell should have put 
an end to the discussion with his own address, which, certainly, savoured more 
of the dictatorial than the argumentative course, which we should have ex- 
pected from that gentleman; however, as, we understand, the diagrams and 
models will be on the table next Wednesday, when the minutes will be read, 
with a resumé of the proceedings, we doubt not, an explanation, satisfactory to 
all parties, will be the result. ] 
GREENHOW’S GEOMETRICAL RAILWAY—SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Sir,—Having seen many notices of this proposed new speeies ofrailway 
one which would entirely subvert the present system, both in the rails and 
carriages—and heard Mr. Greenhow read his paper at the Society of Arts, 
on Wednesday evening last, perhaps you will allow a few remarksin your 
highly useful publication on the subject. Mr. Greenhow is evidently a 
good mathematician, and could, most vypmen solve all the problems in 
Euclid on the subjects of gravitation, the application of the a gas to the 
circle, &c.; but I fear, that in his application of mathematical science to 
the useful arts, he has, in this instance, relied upon theories which he will 
find can never be carried out in practice. That there are some good points 
about his invention, I think, cannot be denied ; but these do not certainly 
lay in the carriage being suspended on a pivot, the enormous ugly frame 
work, which would be required to be of sufficient — or, in his 
carriage being built on a separate frame from that to which the wheels are 
attached, with the springs between:them ; nor, in his ugly wheels, like 
those of an old-fashioned country cart, with the spokes at an angle of 
224 deg. The circular rail would, however, I think in practice be found 
to have many advantages—viz., less expense in construction, less wear and 
tear in use, from less friction, and greater safety than the flange. I be- 
lieve that a cast-iron rail, made of the form and size proposed by Mr. 
Greenhow, of cast-iron, would be strong enough for all general purposes 
(although fractures would, of course, occasionally take place, as they now 
do in wrought rails), and the wheels cast with a semi-circular circumfer- 
ence would, of course, be as cheap as with the flange—there would thus, 
on the score of economy, be a saving of the difference between wrought 
and cast-iron, and also in the chairs being cast on the rails as proposed.. 
As to the subject of friction, I am satisfied that it is enormously in favour 
of a circular rail; nor could all that Mr. Scott Russell said, at the Society 
of Arts,convince me to thecontrary—(by -the-bye, did not that gentleman 
rather overstep the bounds of his duty, whatever his own opinion might 
have been, in passing a sweeping censure against an invention which the 
committee had permitted to be brought before the society ; and also, in 
dictating to gentlemen to what purposes they ought to turn their inventive 
fuculties?)—I am quite aware, that the inner portion of the grooved wheel, 
and the outer, are of different radii from the centre ; and all that Mr. Rus- 
sell said would take place is true, if the wheel was fized, and turning on 
one portion of a cylinder; but such is not the case, when the wheel is 
progressing along a cylindrical rail; and if a trial is made on a fair scale, I 
feel assured that a wheel and rail on Mr. Greenhow’s plan will be found 
to work with nearly as little friction, as a flat-faced wheel on a plane sur- 
face ; but I should have a wheel, as ee in use, with the spokes at 
right angles with the axis. Greater safety may be- inferred from the fore- 
going premises, The observations, made by some members of the society, 
really seemed to evince an utter ignorance of the first principles of engi- 
neering science, and one (I think I heard his name was Rettie), who 
treated the whole invention as a farce, framed all his observations, as if 
railways were constructed with one rail raised 224 deg. above the other, 
forgetting that Mr. Greenhow only wished to show to what extent of sink- 
ing in a rail his carriage would be safe. I cannot help thinking, there was 
evinced a vast spirit of prejudice by the engineers present, and a desire to 
crush all attempts at improvement ; but, in spite of this, I would advise | 
Mr. Greenhow to persevere, and although there are portions of his inven- 
tion which would never succeed in practice, there are others which, with 
modifications, would be of great-advantage, both to railway proprietors 








and the public. An ENGINEER WHO LIKES Fair Pray. 
Lambeth, Feb. 20 
CHEPSTOW, FOREST OF DEAN, AND GLOUCESTER JUNCTION 
RAILWAY COMMITTEE. 


Srm,—It was not till this morning that, Ty the _ tim, I saw yout 
Journal of the 31st ultimo, with a re the meeting of the 
7 oe Pela at tlhe London fuvuaean the 

and coupled with assertions, which 
: ancontradieted, therefore, of necessity casting an im- 
putation upon me for the part taken by me in the pre ings of that com- 
pany. I will not attribute to you any inteution wilfully to suppress the 
refutation which I gave to the unfounded and unjustifiable statements made 
by the ademas. om, the shore cosasion) Seet due to me to state, thatJ. 
ve the most unqualified contradiction to the statements, and ly de- 
them “lies, and damnable lies,” aud which were well to 

I inquiry and i as to my 


tle 








character of the company. I also stated to the meeting, that I not only 
never sold a single share, but poet several hundreds, which I then 
held, with those which were allotted to me by the committee of manage- 
ment,—and that the amount which I had received from the company for 
my disbursements, professional services of myself and clerks for five months, 
was only 1000/.—a sum barely sufficient to reimburse my own expenses. 
These facts I stated to the meeting, as your reporter is of course aware,— 
and I only regret that he had not deemed them of sufficient importance 
to embody them in his report at the proper time, but I trust that you will 
not deny me that justice at this late period. 

It was my determination to have brought the conduct of the chairman 
before a jury, but I placed myself in the hands of my friends, who consi- 
dered that the unqualified denial with which, at the meeting, I met the 
statement, was quite sufficient to protect me from the slander of the per- 
son who thought proper to make the attack. I can only now add, that I 
challenge the directors and shareholders to the strictest investigation of 
my conduct, more especially into that part of the management of the affairs 
of the company, which would, with the aid of men of ordinary capacity for 
business (as directors), have placed this company in the proud position of 
being an integral part of the South Wales Company; and, lastly, that 
instead of the shareholders sustaining any loss, they would have had a 
substantial investment for their capital.—W. T. H. Poerrs: Fed. 18. 





SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY—MISMANAGEMENT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWAY RECORD. 
Srr,—As the question of the mismanagement of the shareholders’ in- 
terests in the South-Eastern Railway is important to the public, and espe- 
cially that portion residing in the south-eastern district, I consider it a 
public duty to explain the evils produced, which must end in extcavagant 
charges on the general traffic, and loss of fair returns to the shareholders. 
In the first place, there has been a reckless expenditure to the extent of 
5,000,000/.; and up to the present time (notwithstanding the company has 
for 10 years been pretending to supply the district with railway accome 
modation), there is not a direct line to one town, as the following statc- 
ment will prove:—The distance, 


By SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY, to By a DIRECT LINE. 






Tonbridge, iS ......seeeeecesece cece Miles 41 ...000+-. Miles 28 
Maidstone... +. 56 eee 34 
Ashford..... oo G7. +» 54 
Canterbury ... ee 0900! BDircccccsvedscese MS 
Tonbridge Wells... .....ccccccccececsrees 46 soccccscscoces OO 
TRUER occ ce ov co ccesccascccccccevccecsce OO cccccccecnccds UO 
Margate ..ccccvecccccccsccvccsccccvessl OO seccccccccsece U4 
Ramsgate ........+eeee0 vcice: GOi oss coae 74 
eS Pe eevee -100 .. 74 





Hastings .....-sseeeeee oes FH ee coos 
Such are the performances of the directors of the company claiming au’ 
entire monopoly of the traffic in the south-eastern district, for the purpose’ 
of taxing it with double charges created by their improper expenditure, 
and at the same time prejudicing the investments of shareholders; and re- 
ference to a map will prove that the main line from Reigate to Dover is 
only adapted:to form part of a trunk line between Bristol and Dover— 
consequently, the company have lost the confidence of all independent re- 
sidents competent to form a just estimate of the result. 
If the shareholders desire to invest a larger'sum in railways for the 
south-eastern district, it will be very much to their interest to invest with 
any other new company, because it is obvious that their investment must 
be reduced to a level with the existing debt, and in the other it may be 
doubled in value by low cost of construction, and increased traffic, by much 
lower charges. For example, if the three trunk lines, now required for the 
south-eastern district, cost 1,000,000/. each under local management, they 
would cost nearly 2,000,000/. each under the management of the South- 
Eastern Company, and the shareholders would be obliged to divide their 
profits with the holders of the 5,000,000/. of old stock expended on the 
cross-country lines. No greater proof of mismanagement can be required 
than the notoriously large expenditure in the professional and bribery de- 
partments, for even the town-clerk of Hastings has a costly agency; and 
any officer of the Government may have similar advantages, if he will 
only help the present managers to continue their system at the cost of the 
shareholders and the public. ’ 
No doubt there were some honourable men in the management, but it 
is a well-known fact that not one director in a hundred has had the ex- 
perience requisite to proteet the interests of shareholders, and millions 
would be saved annually if the Government Railway Board appointed 
competent inspectors and auditors. Had this been done in the first in- 
stance, the passengers on the Brighton, South-Eastern, and most other rail- 
ways, would be travelling in first-class carriages at the rate of 1d. per mile, 
goods conveyed in proportion, and the shareholders receiving 10 per cent. 
on their investments.—J. Troup: Hastings, Feb. 18. 





~ IMPROVEMENTS IN ATMOSPHERIC PROPULSION. 
Mr. J. Matcotmson, of Portlaw, Waterford, Ireland, 
Hg ig et myst used for propelling carriages on roads, and’ vessels on 
inland waters, when employing atmospheric pressure.”"]—Newton’s London Journal. 
This invention relates to improvements in atmospheric propulsion: the 
first part consists in laying down a close pipe, distinct from the ordinary 
traction-pipe, along the whole length of the line of railway, and causing 
it to communicate with the air-pumps at each station. The patentee pre- 
fers that this communication should be uninterrupted throughout the whole 
line (but in some situations, where a higher or lower vacuum is required, 
a portion of the pipe may be shut off from the rest); and the steam-en- 
gines, water-wheels, or other machines, will then work con jointly in creat- 
ing and maintaining a vacuum in the close-pipe. The traction-pipe is 
divided, by transverse valves or slides, into suitable lengths, as usual ; and 
these lengths or divisions are connected at each end, with a close-pipe, 
by branch -pipes, furnished with valves. When a train is required to start, 
a communication is established between the first length or division of the 
traction-pipe and the close-pipe, by opening the valve in the branch-pipe 
farthest from the station, and a vacuum being thereby created in the first 
division, the travelling piston will move onwards with the train, Previous 
to a train passing over a length of the traction-pipe, the next length should 
in like manner be brought in connection with the close-pipe, so that when 
the travelling piston arrives at the end of the first length, 1t may move on- 
wards without stopping. 3 ; 
The second inprovement relates to the construction of the pipe employed 
in any system of propelling by atmospheric pressure for establishing acom- 
munication between the traction-pipe and the engines. ‘The patentee pre- 
fers that the pipe should be circular, although other shapes may be used ; 
and he also prefers to construct the same asa culvert, with such materials 
as may be most convenient—say, bricks, tiles, earthenware, slate, masonry, 
or stone, and in some situations timber may be employed. The outer sur- 
face is covered with any suitable caulking material which will be imper- 
vious to the atmosphere, such as asphaltum or bitumen, Jeffery’s marine 
glue, India-rubber, tar, pich, Roman- — puddle, “ ae en 
also proposes to use for thi earthenware-pipes, or draining-tiles, 
or quae pipes, which will only require to be caulked at the joints. These 
improvements may also be employed when propelliag vessels on inland 
waters by atmospheric pressure. aa aaa 
The patentee claims—Firstly, the adoption of a close-pipe, ind 
of the travelling-pipe, connecting the air-pumps along the line, so that they 
may be kept continually and unitedly at work in creating and upholding 
a vacuum in the side pipe—under such nt the engines or other 
motive power may be ‘daced farther apart, and may: be of less dimensions 
than usual, by which a saving of first cost and fuel is effected, and also 
the necessity of duplicate engines at each station will be avoided, as if any 
engine becomes deranged, the others will be eapable of performing the 
work. He claims—Secondly, the modes of const: and applying 
pipes, above described, in all systems of propelling by the pressure of the 
, where pipes are used for communicating a vacuum, and through 
which it may not be required to pass the propelling apparatus. 


[ae 
New SIGNALS ON THE Eastern Counties Line.—With a view of prevent- 


i e man collisions that have happened on the Eastern Coun- 
5 Camber line, a very effective code of signals-have been established by 
Mr. Scott, the newly-appointed locomotive —At each station, 
on Ho gece and down line of rails, tall p have been the 
summit of which may be seen in different parts of the line from omme- 
two miles. When a train stops at a station, or Fs dogetemeont 

flag is immediately hoisted on the pole of the line the is OD, 
Storia tevemeed. Bt oight Sometha 5 are fot 

very” 
the The will be shortly fitted with doubt in a short 
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~~ Cransactions of Srientific Bodies. 
———_~>—_—_— 


MEETINGS DURING THE ENSUING WEER. 
iely. Address. Day. 


Apiatic ... ++ ++ ++ +++ eee «+14, Grafton-street. 
Royal Botanical ......-.-.Regent’s-park «--- 













Geographical .......-+-++++3, Waterloo-place .-- . 
British Architects .....-...16, Grosvenor-street ...+--.Monday..+-++ 8 P.M, 
Medical ..........+++++++»Bolt-court, Fleet-street ----Monday..--.- 8 P.M 
Medical and Chirurgical.. ..53, Berners-street .-..- +++»Tuesday ...+- 8) P.M. 
Civil Engineers ...........25, Great George-street ....Tuesday .---- 8 PM 
Zoologi a seseesceeeeeeell, Hanover-square.-+-..+-Tuesday «.-- 84 P.M. 
Society of Arts......+-.+++Adelphi «.+++++eeeeeee+e++Wednesday... 8 Pat 
Geological ....... .+.Somerset-house «-+-+...+-Wednesday... 8} P.2§ 
Pharmaceutical -17, Bloomsbury-square ..-. Wednesday... 9 P.M, 
Royal «« ++ +0++e0e0es -Somerset-house . . Thursday .... 8} P.M. 
Antiy se eece cece ee os Somerset-house .+- .+«Thursday..-. 8 P.M. 
Royal Soc. of Literature ...4, St. Martin’s-lane .....---Thursday.... 3 P.M. 
Royal Institution..........Albemarle-street .-.-+-+-++Friday +++++. 8 P.M. 
Philological ...-..: ....+.+12, St. James’s-square .-- ++ Friday ....-- . P.M. 

° P.M, 


Westminster Medical ......32, Sackville-street ...-.-.+.Saturday -- 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Fes. 4.—The President (Mr. Horner) in the chair. ‘ 

P. W. Barlow, Esq., and Dr. G. Buist, were elected fellows, and M. F. Dubois 
de Montpereux. was elected a foreign member. The President announced the 
appointment of Mr. J. de C. Sowerby as librarian and curator. , 

A paper was read “On the Tertiary Formations of the Isle of Man,” by the 
Rev. J.Cumming. Theauthor commenced by referring to a former paper “ On 
the Palwozoic Formations of the Isle of Man,” and gave a short account of the 
ancient rocks of the island, and the disturbances that had affected them. He 
considered that there was evidence of the island having, at no distant geologi- 
cal period, consisted of four islands. At this time, the boulder-clay formation, 
the most important of those to be described, began to be deposited, and con- 
tinued, without change, till a much more recent date—affected, however, from 
time to time byjdiluvial action. The general character of the boulders seems to 
indicate an origin from the E.N.E. ‘They are of various sizes, and mixed with 
much loam, especially in the lower part of the formation ; and a few shells have 
been found chiefly of recent species, but mixed with others, which appear to indicate an 
older Pliocene date. ‘This deposit is well seen in the cliffs near Ramsay, and further to the 
north still more distinctly ; it is also seen near Castletown. The author suggests that it 
was probably formed by the grinding up of the subjacent beds of limestone and shale by 
currents of water, and thinks that, as near the Stack of Scarlet the underlying beds of 
these old rocks are scratched and furrowed in a nearly east and west direction, the drift- 
ing current which carried along the deposit (which also contains no fragments of the trap 
tuff, a few hundred feet to the west) must have come fromthe east. He thinks, however, 
that disturbances took place after the deposition of at least some part of the boulder for- 
mation—affecting, therefore, that bed, and even altering its condition and hardness, as 
it by the'action of heat, or the eruption of gaseous vapours.- The question whether the gra- 
nite of Barrule had been previously laid bare is, however, set at rest by the fact that boul- 
ders of that granite are associated with the clay. On the whole, the author thinks that a 
more arctic climate existed during this deposit, and refers its existence, and the effect it 
had produced, to the action of drifted ice from the E.N.E. The diluvium of the Isle of 
Man, a newer deposit than the boulder elay, is described as a yellow sandy loam, with 
particles of gravel and rounded masses of insular rocks; and in the north it is not dis- 
tinguishable from the boulder clay. It has been referred to by Dr. Maculloch ; but his 
account of its origin is not agreed to by the author, who thinks it due to diluvial action 
from the north. ‘There is, however, at present some difficulty in accounting for the ap- 
pearance of some kinds of boulder, and the absence of others, in it. The drift-gravel is 
a third formation, which the author supposes to have been formerly largely developed on 
the island, but which has been greatly denuded. It capsthe lower hills, and spreads out 
in platforms. Ithas all the appearance of an ordinary sea-beach, and occurs at the height 
of about 60 ft. above the sea-level ; and the author thinks that it isa drift from the north- 
west, deposited when the level of the land was from 60 to 80 ft. lower than it now is. Last- 
ly, the extensive swamp of the Curragh, in the north of the island, and other alluvial beds, 
appear to repose in a hollow, scooped out in this drift ; but to have been itself preceded 
by another and a more widely-spread alluvium, traces of which are still to beseen. The 
alluvium consists of marls; and in them the remains of the Megaceros (the great Irish 
elk) have been found—this animal, it would appear, having been contemporancous with 
the early human inhabitants of the island. 

A few observations, by J. S. Dawes, Esq. “‘ On Sternbergia,” in reply to Mr. Dawson, 
were then read. The author considered, from many cases that had come before him, that 
the appearance of a thin uniform coating of bark on the surface of columnar forms of coal 
plants might be the result of the carbonized vascular sheath surrounding the pith, as in 
Lepidoden dron, which, under such girctmstances, has been mistaken for Sigillaria. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Fes. 17.—The President (Sir Joun RENNIE), in the chair. | r 
The paper read was “ On Water for Locomotive Engines, and its Chemical 
Analysis,” by William West, Assoc. Inst. C. E. The author commenced by 
commenting somewhat severely on the want of precaution manifested in the 
choice of the watering stations on railways, where he contended that previous 
analysis of the quality of the water would have avoided not only considerable 
expenditure in subsequently procuring fit kinds of water, but would have pre- 
vented great destruction of the boilers, and inconvenience from the tendency 
to prime, which was induced by certain substances being either in solution or 
held in suspension. He then treated of the various kinds of earthy crust or 
fur deposited by evaporation ; these he showed the various compositions of, the 
principal components being carbonate and sulphate of lime, whose powers of 
conducting heat were so inferior, that when deposited upon a metallic plate or 
tube, which should be in contact with the water, the caloric traversed slowly, 
diminishing the evaporating power of the fuel in proportion to the accumulation 
of deposit, and at the same time oxidating the metal with great rapidity. 
The various substances present in spring or river waters, such as soda, lime, 
magnesia, as bases, and sulphuric acid, carbonic acid, and chlorine, which re- 
presents hydrochloric or muriatic acid, iron, and organic matters, were then 
reviewed, and the discrepancies in the results ofanalysis by different chemists were treated 
of, and it was shown that, although there were apparent differences of opinion among 
chemists, they were not in reality so great as existed among engineers on the relative 
mnerits of the locomotive and atmospheric systems, the screw, and the paddle-wheels, and 
the broad and narrow gauge. In treating of the “‘ modus operandi” of analysis, the im~ 
perial gallon was recommended as an uniform standard of quantity for the chemist, as 
being a measure known to and understood by all, and enabling the engineer to discard 
the minute fractions of the chemist, and to attend with exactitude to whole numbers in 
results. Asan instance, it was. stated that an engineer might be tempted to disregard 
the presence of three-quarters of a grain of deposit from a pint of water; but the deposit 
from 1000 gallons of such water would amount to 14 ounces avoirdupois, which was a very 
tangible quantity. In examining the tendency of different compounds to deposit, it was 
shown that sulphate of lime was,more disposed than the carbonate to attach itself to the 
plates ; that a mixture of the sulphate caused a harder deposit than the carbonate alone, 
and therefore waters containing much sulphate should be avoided. It was shown also, 
that although what is termed “ hard” water might be considered inferior to “ soft” water, 
yet in the question of deposit, hardness and softness were only vague terms, and could not 
be accepted as positive rules, inasmuch as muriate of lime, which imparted great hardness 
to water, and therefore rendered it unfit for domestic purposes, was a very soluble salt, 
and therefore did not form any detrimental deposit orcrust during ebullition. Itappeared 
that the author could only recommend, as a means of precaution against incrustation, the 
selection of waters which by analysis were found to contain only soluble salts; or in sit- 
uations where bad water could only be obtained, that the boiler should be: frequently 
“blown through ” in order to get rid of the dense saturated part of the water, before the 
crust had time to. be deposited. The introduction of substances, such as potatoes, leather, 
shavings, &c., into the boiler, in order to prevent incrustation, by enveloping the earthy 
particles in a slimy coating, being inapplicable to locomotives because of the tendency to 
induce priming. The paper noticed slightly the various patents for preventing adhesion 
in boilers, and in the appendix gave the analysis of many kinds of water which had been 
Submitted to the author professionally for his opinion. 
the discussion which ensued, Mr. Gooch demonstrated the importance of the eo 
to railway and steam-boat companies, and stated that his attention had been called to a 
process invented by Dr. Ritterbandt for preventing incrustation in boilers. That process 
consisted simply in the addition of a small quantity of muriate of ammonia to the water 
in the boiler. It had been found that this process not only effected the object proposed, 
but that it disintegrated and removed the incrustation already formed. In all the loco- 
motives in which it-had been used, the steam was. much more readily generated, so that 
the blast pipes of several engines had been enlarged without. diminish this facility. 
There was, therefore, no doubt. of a great saving of fuel being effected by the process, the 
expense of which was stated to be about three pence per 100 miles run ofa locomotive 
engine. In sea-going steamers, the success of the experiment had not been less remark- 
able. In all these cases the water had been tested by practical chemists, without the 
slightest,trace of iron or copper being detected, showing that there was no injurious effect 
upon, the metal of the boiler, &c. He looked upon the process as af ier 
Dr. Ritterbandt, in a concise and lucid manner, stated the results of his investigation. 
It appeared that carbonate of lime was the only substance which formed a solid inerusta- 
tion, the other substances being merely? mixed with, and cemented by, the carbonate. 
That the muriate of ammonia acted as a perfect solvent on the carbonate of lime, con- 
verting it into the soluble muriate, without acting upon the boiler. He gave a practical de- 
monstration of the action of the muriate of ia on cal water to the satisfaction 
of the president and members, who expressed themselves in terms of approbation. of the 
great practical utility of the invention, and of the manner in which it had been brought 
before the society. The following papers were announced for reading at the meeting’ of 
February 24th :—Description of the Dinting Vale Viaducton the line of the Sheffield-and 
: Railway. By A.S. Jee, M. Inst. C. E.— n of the Rails, Sleepers, and 
tenings, and of the Machine for setting Sleepers on the Dublin and Drogheda Railway. 
By G. W. Hemans, M, Inst. C. E.—Description of the F and Machinery for working 
the Diving Bell, and for ne the nnderwork ef the extension of the pier at Kilrush on 
the River Shannon. By W. Vanderkite, Assoc. Inst. C.E. go> 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
5 Fes. 18.—E. Speen, Esq., in the chair. y 

The discussion on the Portland vase was resumed before a crowded audience. 
Mr. Dovsrepay’ (of the British Museum), who has repaired the Portland 
vase, exhibited a number of specimens of ancient manufactures, as illus- : 
trative of the theory which he dedutes‘as‘the'true’principles of its construc- 
tion.. He imagines the blue body of the vase to have been-first made, and then : 
Covered with a thin coating of semi~ 
that material while in a state of fusion. 














in the hands of the artist,,who, by a process: similar to cameo cutting; or gem 
engraving, produced the beautiful 4 in-relief which, now adorn its sur- 
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rests with the artist, as there is no difficuky at the present day in manufacturing similar 
materials.—Mr. DousLepay stated that bottom of the vase did not \y a 
to it,—and from the style in which it is executed, he should consider that there is a dif- 
ference of 200 years in the date of their execution.—The CuarmMan stated that the re- 
pair of the vase is so beautifully managed, that, with the closest scrutiny, it is scarcely 
possible to detect a blemish. 

The next paper was on Railway Locomotion, with reference to the effects of centrifugal 
and centripetal forces, by Mr. C. H. Greenhow. He proposes, for the purpose of increas- 
ing the safety of railway trains, to suspend the bodies of the carriages upon a horizontal 
axis in such a manner, that the ceutre of gravity being equal, shall equipoise the centri- 
fi force. He gives to the rails the form of a hollow circular tube, and to the flanges 
of the wheels a corresponding form, by which he conceives that the forces tending to 
throw the train off the line would be counteracted. The wheels also are so constructed, 
that the spokes form a strait line passing between the rails and the centre of gravity of 
the body: all these arrangements are designed by him to give increased safety and sta- 
+ bility to the railway trains, 

A long discussion ensued, in which many practical engineers and scientific gentlemen 
took an active part. It was maintained by Some of them, that no increased stability was 
given by permitting the centre of gravity to oscillate ; but, on the contrary, that the car- 
riage would be weakened and rendered heavier —that the wheels would not adjust them- 
selves to the partial variations and irregularities in the condition of the railway—that 
there would be attrition between the rails and the flanges of the wheels—and that the 
tubular form of rail being of cast-iron would not be safe. To these allegations, Mr. Green- 
how gave various replies, and the discussion was prolonged to a late hour ; when it was 
adjourned till next Wednesday—on which occasion a new locomotive engine, by Mr. 
Crampton, and apaper on the means of preventing the formation of incrustations in the 
boiiers of steam-engines, by Dr. Ritterbrandt, are to be brought forward. 


Proceedings of Public Companies, 


MEETINGS DURING THE ENSUING WEEE. 
Wheal Norris Mining Co.—White Hart Hotel, Launceston, at Twelve. 
Direct London and Exeter Railway—London Tavern, at Twelve for One. 
General Association of Proprietors of Steam Shipping-—Office, at One. 











MONDAY... ++ 


TuEsDAY.. ..--Tokenbury Mining Company—Liskeard, at Four. 

General Steam Navigation Company—Office, at Two. 

Metropolitan Railways Junction—London Tavern, at. Twelve for One. 
WepnesbDAy -. Londonderry and Enniskillen Railway—Office, at One. 


Thames Haven Railway and Dock Company—Office, at One. 
South Wales Railway—Paddington Station, at Twelve for One. 

- Harrowbarrow Consols Mining Company—Plymouth, at Twelve. 
North Wales Railway—London Tavern, at One. 
Londonderry and Coleraine Railway—Office, at One. 
Irish Waste Land Improvement Society—Office, at One, 
Southampton Dock Company—Ofiice, at One. 
Asylum Life Assurance—Office, at Two. 


THURSDAY -. + 


Fripay ..---.Arigna Iron and Coal Company—Office, at One. 
Newry and Enniskillen Railway—Office, at Eleven, 
SaTurDAY.... Bedford United Mining Company—Office, at One. 


Furness Railway—Office, at Two. 
Southampton, Manchester, and Oxford Junction—Office, ahTwelve. 


[The meetings of Mining Companies are inserted among the Mining Inteliigence.) 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The annual menting, of the members of this society was held on Wednegday, 
the 18th inst., at the King’s Head Tavern, Poultry, and was well attended. 
On the motion of Sir CHARLES DouGLas, seconded by Colonel Ropinson, 


RicHarp Gopson, Esq., M.P., took the chair. 


Mr. Peter Harpy, F.R.S. (the actuary), read the notice convening the 
meeting from the London Gazette; and also the minutes of the last general 
meeting, which were confirmed. 

The balance-sheet, signed by the auditors, was read, and approved of by the 
meeting.—Mr. Harpy then read the following report of the directors :— 


REPORT. 
Having again arrived at that period of the year at which it is usual for the directors 
to meet the general court, and to render an account of their past stewardships, it affords 
them the greatest satisfaction to assure the members, that the annual investigation, which 
has been just completed, with all possible care and accuracy, fully justifies, in every re- 
spect, the hopes and encouragement whicn have been held out in former reports. 
The balance-sheet for the past year exhibits an unusual—but at the same time most 
satisfactory—increase in the amount of new business, and marks distinctly the growing 
credit of the institution in public estimation. It may be in the recollection of the meet- 
ing, that the statement made at the period of the last investigation—to the effect, that 
136 new policies, assuring 121,000/., had been offered for the acceptance of the society 
during the year 1844—efforded a very considerable degree of satisfaction to the members, 
inasmuch as that was the largest number of new assurances ever proposed to the so- 
ciety in any one year since it had been established. The directors do not imagine that 
the general meeting will feel less satisfied on the present occasion with the announce- 
ment, that, during the year 1845, 195 new policies, assuring, in the aggregate, nearly 
170,0007., have been proposed to the society. The total number of policies issued up to 
the 31st of Dec. last was 11007. The total number of existing assurances, at the same 
date, was 882. The capital sums assured under these policies amounted to 610,175/. 15s., 
and the annual income of the society, from assurance premiums, was 20,804/. 13s. 5d. 5 
and the actual money capital of the society, arising wholly from the accumulation of the 
past premiums, exceeded, on the 31st of Dec. last, the sum of 91,154/. 0s. 8d, The clear 
divisable surplus applicable to the augmentation of the sums assured under the policies 
of existing members, has been this year shewn by the balance-sheet to exceed 48,000/7., 
while the expense of managing and conducting the society for the past year is actually 
below that of some former years—and is, in that respect, considerably below the majority 
of other life assurance societies. 
The directors congratulate themselves and the members on these results. The same 
striking evidences of the advancing prosperity, and of the prudent management of the 
society, it has been hitherto their good fortune to submit to the general meeting for many 
successive years; and they cannot but believe, that they are justified in entertaining an 
opinion that the society is gradually and legitimately obtaining a firm hold on public 
estimation, and that it will, by a strict perseverance in the same course of prudence and 
economy, ultimately become one.of the most important and beneficial institutions that 
has ever been formed in this country. The society has now been in existence about 12 
years, and the members have been just presented with the results of the twelfth annual 
investigation into its affairs. It will be interesting to compare these results with the re~ 
sults and condition of its great prototype—the Equitable Society—at the end of exactly 
the same period of time. The Equitable was established in the year 1762, and in the 
year 1774, or twelve years afterwards, consisted of— 

No. of assur, Sums assured. Amount premiums. Capital. 

Equitable...... 734 .... £230,000 0° 0 .... £9,500 0 0 ...- £33,800 0 0 
Mutual........ 812 .... 610,175 15 0 .... 20,804 13 5.... 91,154 0 8 
—a more satisfactory comparison can seareely be conceived. It is true, that the subject 
of life assurance is now far better understood, and more universally practised, than it 
was at the period above referred to; but while this fact is readily admitted, it must also 
be remembered, that the Equitable Society stood then almost alone in the assurance 
world, and, consequently, commanded nearly a monopoly of the public business. The 
Mutual Society, on the other hand, has been surrounded, from its first establishment, 
by numerous wealthy and powerful competitors, and has had to encounter and to struggle 
in its early years with more than ordinary opposition. 
The surplus of the present year has been stated at 48,015/. 15s. 2d., and this swm is di- 
vided in strict accordance with the principles of the society, and will have the effect of in- 
creasing the sums assured by no less an amount than 86,0002.—so that instead of 610,175/. 
15s., for which the society originally undertook to be responsible, the society now engages 
to pay during the year 1846, the sum of about 696,175/. 15s., or on an average about 66 
per cent. on the gross sum, which the society has received in premiums. As it has been 
customary to submit to the meeting in this report a statement of the additions actually 
made to the sums assured under the 10 oldest existing policies in the society, the di- 
rectors, have ordered the following table.to be prepared as usual :— 


TABLE, 
SHOWING THE ADDITIONS MADE TO THE TEN OLDEST EXISTING POLICIES. 




















1834. | Age at Amount of 4 ‘ itions 
Poicy| adie |, $0m, | Annaat | remain, |A4aons | AGRO rcncane 
No. sion. | a 
1 29 £1000 | £24 0 0 £ 345 14 | £202 16 | £23412 | £31 160 
2 42 2000 7113 4 1032 14 | 503 16 577 18 74 20 
3 50 2000 9013 4 1306 12 566 8 653 0 86 120 
4 47 2000 82 11 8 " 1190 0 537 10 618 16 81 60 
“5 52 1500 72 6 3 1042 0 442 4 510,10 68 60 
6 21 500 | 912 6 138 8 91 4 104 16 13 120 
8 53 2000 | 114 0 0 1643 0 652 18 805 1 152 30 
10 35 1500 43 1 3 620 8 336 0 390 12 54120 
13 30 500 12 3 9 175 101 2 117 5 16 30 
15 48 1000 42 10 10 612 18 276 5 318 4 41190 




















The mortality amongst the members of the society during the last year, although ra” 
ther heavier than during the previous one—as may naturally be expected in a society ad- 
yancing in age and numbers—is still. within the limits assigned by the society’s standard 
table of mortality ; andthe number of policies surrendered, forfeited, expired, and dtherwise 
withdrawn from the society during the year, is, as usual, remarkably small. The directors 
still continue to give their most anxious attention to the subject of the establishment of 
local boards; and they have much pleasure in announcing that, in addition te the Glou- 
cester and, Leamington branches, alluded to by them in their last report, that they haye 
now completed the formation of two other boards—one at Liverpool, and one at Bath— 
from both of which they look for a considerable accession of business, and they, at the 
same time, continue to solicit the friendly aid of the members in promoting the forma- 
tion of these establishments as the surestmeansof economically extending the advantages 
of the society. It is well known to the majority of the members, that, for thelast few 
years, the directors have not been in the fait of confining these, their annual reports, to 
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their statements, it would appear that, after all, the great merit of the weakganium ; in 1843, the surplus was 30,432/. 4s: 10d; or 


: ranks of life, have up.to this time neglected to perform the great social duty of pro’ 
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about 6s, 5¢d. on every 14. paid as 

premium; in 1844, the surplus was 38,685/. 12s. 3d., or about 6s. 11d. on every 12. 

as premium ; and now this year, in 1845, the surplus is 48,0264. 15s. 2d., or about Ts. 

on every tl. paidas premium. These progressive increments, although of themselves, and 

by themselves, they constitute no direct evidence of the ultimate security of the 

tion, are yet, nevertheless, indications of the extreme regularity with which a system, of 
| annual investigation is found to work. It has been formerly urged by a high authority 
‘ on these subjects, that any system of annual settlement in the affairs of a life assurance 

society, would be marked by abrupt and startling differences in the society's condition, 

and attended with both danger and inconvenience. 

So short a time back as the year 1800, the talented Mr. W. Morgan, the late actuary 
| of the Equitable Society, declared it to be a matter of impossibility for any sc to be 
conducted on the principle of an annual settlement of its accounts. His words, one 
of his addresses to a general meeting of that society, were—‘“ Can anything be more ab- 
surd, or betray greater ignorance, than to propose an annual profit and loss account in 
a concern of this kind, or to regulate the dividend, or call, by the success or failure of 
each year ?”—-Had this eminent man lived a few years longer, or been at that time less 
strongly biased, in favour of the Decennial rests, he would, undoubtedly, have long since 
altered this opinion, as the experience of numerous societies—some of which have been 
in existence from 30 to 40 years—would have convinced him that, not only is this annual 
investigation possible, but thatitis almost essential to the scheme of any society, desirous 
of dealing out equal justice to all classes of its members—that it is perfectly free from 
the difficulties and dangers’ he anticipated in it; regular in its operation, and far more 
likely to preserve the society in a sound and prosperous condition, than the now nearly 
exploded, and always clumsy mode of procrastinating the periods of division to Decennial qr 
Septennial rests. While the directors are referring to this portion of the society’s plan, 
they would gladly avail themselves of the opportunity which it affords them to impress 
upon the members of the society, that it is not essential to the safety of the institution 
that the results of these annual rests should be always progressive in their character, nor 
indeed would any actual retrogression in the surplus itself indicate that the society was 
in reality in a less secure position than it was before. It is the very nature of a life as- 
surance society that the experience of one year should differ (although not so greatly as 
Mr. Morgan anticipated), from the experience of another; and, so long as these oscilla- 
tions are confined within reasonable limits, the credit of the society should remain un- 
diminished, and its stability unsuspected. The seven full and prosperous years should be 
employed to fill the granary against the approach of the less abundant seven. The direc- 
tors are desirous that, in this, the season of prosperity and abundance, it should be distinct: 
understood that the caution, with which the past annual surpluses have been determi: 
satisfies them that a sufficient protection is being gradually created, to counteract any un- 
usual mortality that might hereafter occur ; ro they trust that equal confidence will be 
felt in the society, should the surplus of any future year fall below that of a preceding 
one. It has been stated, that other societies besides the Mutual, adopt the plan of yearly 
divisions; and it may, therefore, be reasonably asked, wherein the Mutual differs from 
these societies, and wherein consists its peculiar advantages ?— Before pointing out these 
advantages, it will be desirable that the principles upon which a society ascertains its 
surplus, should be briefly described ; as, without a clear understanding ofthis fundamental 
operation, no distinct notion will be arrived at of the real nature ofa surplus, or ofa bonus. 

The surplus of every life assurance society, consists of the actual money difference-at 
any given period of time between the societies assets and its liabilities, and is ascertained 
by valuing the several reversionary sums, which have been promised by the society do its 
members, against the existing capital, and the several life annuities which are payable to 
the society by its members. If the sum at which this first stated part is valued exceeds 

sum of the two latter values, a society so conditioned will be insolvent, and unable to 

rm its various contracts, and the sooner such a society is dissolved, the better it will 

be for all who are connected with it. If on the other hand, the value of the capital and 
the society’s income together exceed the value of its liabilities, the society then be 
not only solvent, but in possession of an actual surplus, varying in amount with the 
amount of such excess, All assurancesocieties,;whatever may be theirnature or class, whe- 
ther proprietary, mixed, or mutual, proceed to ascertain the surplus on these principles. 
In the first named class of societies this entire surplus is given to the shareholders, and 
none of it distributed amongst the assured. In mixed societies, a portion of this surplus 
only is given to the assured, and the remainder is taken by the shareholders. But in 
mutual societies, the whole surplus is allotted amongst the assured, and creates, what is 
technically called, the bonus. 1t will be immediately obvious, that however correctly 
this surplus may be ascertained, if it be not distributed amongst the assured, on some fair 
and equitable principle, the direct and beneficial object of life assurance will be defeated. 
Various plans have been suggested, and are acted upon, for dividing this surplus amongst 
the assured. The method, adopted by this society, and which is manifestly both simple 
and just, is to give to each member a share of this money surplus, proportioned to the 
sum which he has contributed to the funds of the society, so that he who has contributed 
two premiums to the capital of the society, receives twice as large a share of this money 
surplus as he who has only contributed one. Before, however, these shares become con- 
verted into bonus, another operation has to be gone through. In consideration, of the 
various portions of the actual surplus, which have been allotted to the policies of the 
members, the society grants, or undertakes to pay, corresponding ts of additional 
assurances, more or less in each case, according to the age of the assured—or, in other 
words, exactly so much assurance is granted, payable at death, as might be purchased of 
the society on the day of division, with a single premium, equal to each member’s share 
of the money surplus. Having thus described, as briefly and as generally as the compli- 
cated character of the subject would permit, the method of ascertaining the nature of, 
and the mode of distributing, the surplus in this society, a few additional remarks wilt 
put the meeting in possession of the peculiar advantages which the Mutual Society offers 
to the public. It will be readily perceived that a surplus can only be produced out of the 
assurance premiums contributed by the members, and only in consequence of those pre- 
miums being higher that the absolute nature or risk of their assurances required, The 
result of a few years’ actual experience may show that these premiums have been calcu- 
lated at a higher rate than the real premiums need necessarily have been. 
1, Because the mortality amongst the members has been less than was originally an- 
ticipated. 2. Because a greater rate of interest has been actually realised, than was at 
first assumed. 3, Because the expense of managing thesociety has really fallen short of the, 
amountallowed ; and generally,from many other similarly unexpected causes. Could the 
occurrence of all these circumstances have been previously ascertained,—or even, if as- 
sumed, could their regular annual recurrence be relied on for the future, there can be 
no doubt but that the simplest and most equitable plan for any life office to adopt would 
be either at once to reduce the premiums to the real ascertained scale, or else (which 
practically amounts to the same thing) give to each policy as much new assurance, or 
bonus, as the extra and unnecessary premiums paid by each person would purchase. 
But as these facts cannot be previously ascertained, nor their regular recurrence be re- 
lied on, it is obvious that any society, either adding to its policies, or reducing for the 
future its annual premiums, on any such hypothesis, renders itself liable to the objec- 
tions previously noticed (as made by Mr. Morgan), admits the possibility of abrupt and 
violent transitions in the apparent condition of the society, and gives away (even on the 
assumption of future regularity) at once to the assurer, all the additions or profits he can 
ever expect to receive—in a word, such a plan anticipates the future profits, and at once 
divides them. There are in London existing societies, which are are types of both these 
plans; and they are often brought forward as fair subjects for comparison with the Mu- 
tual Society, but in neither case is it fair to institute such a comparison; and the direc- 
tors would guard the members against the feeling of disappointment which might natu- 
rally arise, when comparing the flattering additions made, or the large reductions in pre~ 
mium offered, by such societies, with what has been done by this society, in an equal pe- 
riod of time. It is to be borne in mind, that the societies here alluded to have already 
ready reached their limit, nor can their members expect any further reduction in pre- 
mium, or any larger addition to their policies, even admitting that such benefits remain 
without further fluctuation. It has been asserted that is impossible to foretel, with exact 
accuracy, how far the premiums taken from the members will perform thé fanetions 
required from them, but the experience of the past is a sufficient guide within assigned 
limits, as to what may for the future be expected —thus, although it is scarcely possible 
to tell before hand exactly how much of every premium will be required for the absolute 
risk, and how much will be profit, yet it may be fairly assumed, that the real risk will be 
contained within the limits of the given premium, neither exceeding a certain sum nor fal- 
ling below a certain sum. This degree of uncertainty as regards the future, however, 
wholly disappears, when we come to investigate the past operations of a society for some 
years back ; and it is easy then to determine, with the most perfect accuracy, how much 
of every past premium has been necessary to the risk incurred, and how much conse- 
quently has. been the excess or profit. This, then, divested of all complexities, is the 
scheme of the Mutnal Society, Every member is credited with the sum of his past pre- 
miums paid in excess, and a corresponding amount ef assurance granted him at death. 
The operation of this scheme will be to give to the members a more gradual and more 
regular increase to their policies, to render that addition less liable to violent fluctuations, 
and to make it in the end far more considerable than it could possibly have been by any 
other mode. 
Before they conclude this report, the directors will once again remind the meeting 
that, however satisfactory the progress of the Mutual may have been during the past 
year, its position as a society canfiot be properly maintained, nor its sphere of usefulness 
enlarged, without the active and zealous co-operation of its members. At the outset of 
its career, it could hardly be expected that a young and untried society, with a novel plan, 
should meet with the warm advocacy of those who had not inquired into the nature of 
that plan, nor as yet witnessed its successful operation. Many there were who,, having 
confidence in the assertions of its founders, and possessed of a sufficient degree of moral 
courage to venture to enroll themselves amongst its members, felt, nevertheless, a diffi- 
dence in urging their friends and families to follow their example. But as long before 
this time, the progress and fair working of the society, must have convinced even the most 
sceptical, and have removed doubt and hesitation from every mind, it is ente Se 
upon the members, that they will be confering no ordinary advantage upon their ies 
and friends, by iriducing them 'to join this society. Many, amongst the higher and middle 





for their young.and dependent families, an@ to many would the recommendation be in- 
deed a blessing. “How many bitter reflections, and how many self accusations, might be 
spared to the dying man, on half uttered reproaches by a destitute family, over his newly 
raised grave; might be avoided by the timely exhibition of a little self denial and pru- 
dent foresight, while in health and the enjoyment. of life. No individual. here present 
can be ignorant of the great valuewhich attaches to,a life assurance, and no one, who has 
preg attentively to this report, can, for one moment, hesitate to recommend this 
society. ’ 

Mr. Noakes asked, if the réport would be printed and circulated, which he 
thought very desirable ?—Mr. Lirrix asked, if, in the accounts of the assets, 
they had taken them at the market price, as they were all aware that there 
been considerable fluctuation in the Government securities this year ?— 
Mr. Harpy said, that the funds had been valued on the same principles as 
heretofore observed, and that the value was this year-nearly that of the mare 
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proprietors that were not wanted ? (Hear, hear.) 
capital, they would not get all that 48,0001, but 
permitted in other societies to have one-fifth, and, perhaps, one- 
third, instances; but was it not more sensible, and was it not more bu- 
like, to act as they (the Mutual) did, and take it all to themselves? 
how was ¢ They paid a certain sum of money every year 
for the purpose of assuring a given amount at their decease, and the instant 
they assured there was so much capital for their widows and children, if death 
Nothing else was taken from them, but a trifling sum to cover the 
they incurred, which was also granted to them the instant it was paid— 
was to say, the excess, whatever it might be, went to their assurances. 
was the actua! principle of the society, and they must bear in mind, it 
was not by means of agency. Every member of this society must be looked 
upon as an agent in himself; because, by the accumulation of the general pro-~ 
fils, his own assyrance would be augmented till his death; therefore, for what 
should they pay 5 per cent. to a solicitor for gettiig them policies ? 
ear, hear.) Some ot them, for instance, in the Law Life Assurance, re- 
ceived 300/. a year for such purposes. But, by the ‘principle of this society, 
they get back their 48,0001, and then, minus the Len of management, 
everything they ever parted with for the society. Now, what was this ex- 
pense of management } In the year 1839, whilst their amount of assurances 
was 300,000/., the expense of the office, ineluding direetors and officers, was 
but 2400/. In the year 1845, whilst the total sum assured was 600,000, the 
expenses of management were still 24002. (Applause. ) That was the vital prin- 
ciple, which showeil how ther money came back, and that vee was taken 
from the property, either by the directors or the members; therefore nothing 
but a national bankruptcy could hinder their getting their money back again. 
They might, certainly, lose by the medical men taking bad lives, or the di- 
rectors not being competent; but, as that was not the case, and their only 
wish was to bring them the largest profit possible, to be divided amongst the 
members, they might rest satisfied on that subject. He would counsel the 
members, not to look to the personal application of the directors, and rest 
supine themselves, for they must all act individually. (Hear, hear.) The 
benefits of the principle would be seen by the following case:—A young per- 
son, only 21, insured for 5001, aud he paid 92. 12s, 6d., and altogether 1382. 8s. ; 
now, if he had died, his widow would have received 6041, after 12 years’ mem- 
bership ; and should he die by the last day of next December, he would receive 
an increase of 13, or a bonus larger by so much than the sum contributed. 
There was a good profit. A young man, who had paid them 9/. a year, whilst 
the increase under his policies was 134. 12s. (Hear, hear.) Why, in nine years 
more, he would receive back every sixpence he had paid into the society ; 
but, if the present extraordinary rate of success continued, it might be in six 
years. He alluded to his prediction, that, after about 20 years’ standing, this 
society, in which a man rad insured for 10002, and paid 500/., would pay 
back to his family 1500/. (Applause.) i 

The interestof the money was only taken by the society for the working ex- 
—. and they got back the sum assured, and premium. Now, they had 
heard of a young life; he would take an older one, being 10. A gentleman of 
85 insured for 15001. ; he paid last year 432. What was his increased, or new, 
bonus? Why, 541. Surely, that wasa good property, when a man was paying 
less than he received every year; and t hey had got his assuranee beyond his 
15001. {Aomete) He would take a still older life, one at 42, He insured 
for 2000/., and paid 71/ 18s, 4d.; the increased surplus to him was 741. 2s. He 
thought such proofs would easily demonstrate the national benefit of an insti- 
tution of this description, and the world was now beginning to see it, for it was 
now very general for societies to write up “ mutual ” in glaring characters, whilst 
their other proprietary cognomen was dimly seen at bottom. (Laughter) But 
still they were not of the mutual principle like them ; they gave back all they 
could certainly, but they kept a large capital in hand, and their shares were 
at aconsiderable premium. He would again allude to the members using their in- 
fluence individually, for it was the best kind of agency,but they would not letthem 
start as such till they brought enough to pay theirexpenses, On this principle 
they had started at Gloucester, which they found worked so well that they did 
the same at Leamington and Warwick, since which they had got to Liverpool 
and Bath ; what was the result of this regulation? The revenue which the so- 
ciety received from them was 1500/. Cappiaune.) Was it then too much to 
say that this society was, after 12 years’ experience as good ; but he would re- 
call that, the best he meant, of any founded upon the mutual'principle? (Hear, 
hear.) He felt the more iuterested in the success of the society, as he was with 
it when it started, as it were, from nothing. ‘They proceeded, as if upon the 
principle of a person walking down Cheapside, and seizing upon the first 100 
stout and healthy men he met, persuading them to insure their own lives for 
10007. each, and they would never want asixpence. (Laughter.) The direc- 
tors had provided amongst them a guarantee fund against anything that might 
arise, but they had not been called upon to pay a farthing of that guarantee 
fund since they thus laid the foundation of the society, by the union of a few 
individuals. The then predicted, that at the end of 10 years, they would be per- 
fectly safe; and now, after 12 years, they had their own capital untouched, and 
were now beginning to lend on mortgage; many in that room might live to 
see tham witht 100,000. of the society’s money out on mortgage. He mentioned 
these things, to impress upon them the value of the institution, and with the 
hope that every one would do his duty to the society individually, because, as 
it was often said, “ what is every body’s business is no ody’s,” and by looking for 
the directors to run about here and there to find members, they would themselves 
do nothing, for, in a short time, their influence would come to an end at some 
particular point, whilst each member was, as it were, the centre of a new circle. 
(Ap yom y He thanked them for coming together so much more numerously 
on this occasion, and for their attention to his remarks; and, in conclusion, 
haged they would urge all their friends to become members of the institution. 
r. Moore then moved, and Mr. Noakes seconded—* That the report be 
printed, and circulated amongst the members ;” which was passed unanimously. 

Mr, Novetto had been astonished that so many persons had neglected the 
benefits of life assurance ; but he found it was because they insured too highly. 
If a young man would insure from 3002 to 5002, at an annual expense of 64. 
or 92, it would not. be a great inconvenience, and a sensible benefit to himself 
and family. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Srmapson said he had assured since 1880 in the Eagle for 1000/., and all 
that he had got at present was 31/. added to his policy. i 

Mr. NoyetLo proposed—* That the thanks of the meeting be given to the 
worthy chairman, for his conduct at all times, and for his kind explanation of 
the principles of life assurance.” (Hear, hear.) ‘ 

Sir Cus. DouG.as seconded the motion, which was passed by acclamation. 

The CuarmMan said, he hoped to have succeeded in drawing and confining 
the attention of a committee of the House of Commons to life assurance, but 
it was made to include also bubble companies; when he would have under- 
taken to prove, that any man, who had got 5/. to spare, would not be perform- 
ing his duty to his family, if he did not insure his life. There were not more 
than 100,000 persons insured out of the millions in this city. (Hear, hear.) He 

‘the day would shortly come, when the islature would take up the 
subject of life assurance, when the effect of a ee inquiry would be to prove 
that no other test but the mutual principle should be applied to such institu- 
tions, from its being more advantageous than all others. (Hear, hear.) 

Col. Rosison alluded to the zeal, ability, and perseverance of their pobuery 
Ge. Hardy), which he had often witnessed as one of the directors. He would, 
therefore, propose—* That the thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. Hardy, 
the actuary.” (Applause. ) 

Mr, James Burcwe ce seconded this motion, and 

Sir Cuar es Dova.as, in putting the question, stated that he bad been a 
witness at the board, for five or six of the ability and perseverance of 
their able actuary (Mr. Hardy) ; and that for his part he confessed that it gave 
him additional confidence in the society, from having Mr. Hardy at the board. 

The motion was — by acclamation. ‘ ! - 

Mr. Harpy said, he thanked the meeting for the kind manner in which they 
had passed that vote of thanks and confidence in him; and he felt deeply in- 
debted to those gentlemen, who had so handsomely pro and seconded it. 
It was'a source of sincere gratification to him, to find that his efforts to give 
satisfaction to the society were attended with success. Allusions had been 
made to the report; and it was a source of unalloyed pleasure to him, to find 
that it had been received with satisfaction by the members. It was rather 
more lengthy than he could have wished ; but he was sure the meeting would 
pardon that fault, as it was occasioned by the annie of the directors to ex- 
plain, in the clearest and fullest manner, to the members, not ouly the condi- 
tion and pects of the society, but also the principles on which the divisions 
were maile, and thus put the public not only in possession of the figures and 
results, but of the reasons which guided directors in every part of their 


> 


roceedin Applause. 
7 Mr. aS moved 0 ae of thanks to the directors, which was seconded, 
and passed . 






Sir Cages Duvenss returned thanks, when the meeting separated. 
Tae Coat Trape—Orenine THE THAMEs Junction Rawway.—The di- 
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PROGRESS OF THE ATMOSPHERIC SYSTEM IN FRANCE. 

Our readers are aware that the sus of 1,800,000 fr. was allotted by the Cham- 
ber to the Minister of Public Workg; for thé purpose of investigating the va- 
rious plans fur atmospheric propulsion, and testing the several principles. On 
this subject M. Arnollet, Engineur-en-Chief de Ponts et Chaussés, has written 
a very spirited letter to the Minister, in which he states—* When the Oham- 
ber allotted the sum for the purpose of investigating the best method of em- 
ploying the atmospheric system on railways, you stated in the Tribune (House 
of Commons), that you wished to employ that sum to procure on this import- 
ant question all the information ible: and that it was the duty of France 
to strive and throw a light to other #ations, instead of receiving it from them.” 
He then proceeds to give his opinion as to the system—*“ A steam-engine of 
120-horse power, according to the English system, works well once per hour, 
and that only for five minutes, to draw atrain, which passes on a tube of 1500 
feet. In my system, on the contrary, an engine of 10-horse power, or 12 times 
less than the English machine, will work 12 times longer, or during the whole 
day. So as to cause the vacuum in a reservoir, and, according to my system, 
in placing the communication of the empty reservoir with the tube when the 
train comes up, the reservoir instantly absorbs the air of the tube in which the 
vacuum will act, to draw the train the same as ifit came from the great engine. 
On horizontal lines, of 1500 ft. in length, my system will only require a quar- 
ter of the necessary power compared with the English system, in supposing 
there is no Joss or entry of air, and the expense would not be half a centeme, or 
the tenth part of a halfpenny per ton; and per kilometre, at the rate of 45 miles 
per hour, which would be one-quarter less than by the locomotive system, and 
that at the rate of 24 to 30 miles only. The hardness of the tube has been 
proved not to be imperative, as it only requires to stop the escape of the air, 
which is very easy to be prevented, ag it can only onercts within or withouc. 
It is necessary, however, that the materials of which the tubes are made, not- 
withstanding the split, or grooves, along the whole length, must be strong 
enough to prevent the pressure of the exterior air, making them collapse. The 
means I should adopt would vary according to the materials they are made 
of, but they are always easy to be accomplished, whatever may the con- 
struction of the tubes, so as to obtain the resistance required by the pressure ; 
as, according to the method I propose, this pressure will never be higher than 
one-half atmosphere, and very often will not exceed one-quarter. Among the 
different materials that can he used for the formation of tubes, wood of every 
description can be adopted if well saturated, or covered onthe outside and inte- 
rior with pitch and grease, after having been rendered solidified and imper- 
vious by the process of Sir William Burnett, Payne and Loder, Kyan’s 
(Anti-Dry-Rot Company), Margary, or others, whose inventions are now 
known, and well established throughout the world. I do not think, therefore, 
that there can be any objection to this system, which will be attended with fous- 
fifths less expense in the atmospheric tube, and three-fourths in fixed engines,” 

Hediard’s System.—A railway intended for experiments on this principle has 
just been completed at St. Ouen, its length being 1800 metres, or rather more 
than 14 mile—the propelling tube is laid down to the length of 656 yds., rest - 
ing upon transverse sleepers; Hediards’ principle is the same as Clegg and 
Samuda’s, the only difference being in the method of closing the longitudinal 
valve. There can be no doubt it must eventually be owing to the far greater 
superiorityof valve, than those at present in use, that the great powers of atmo- 
spheric propulsion and its superiority in point of economy must be developed ; 
leakage, and expense of wear and tear, form at present two enormous items in 
the annual expenses. On the two parallel edges of the longitudinal ve of 
the tube, two plates of tempered steel are arranged, forming two Gana ae 
the convex surfaces abutting against each other, and pressing sufficiently close 
to keep the tube air tight, the connecting rod from the piston forms a narrow 
ellipse, with very fine edges, passing up between the steel springs, to allow them 
to close as close to it on both sides as possible; the propelling tubes are 15 in. 
in diameter, and cast in lengths of three-yards, and weigh 113 cwts. each ; the air 

ump has 30-in. stroke, and is 51-in. diameter, worked by a 50-horse power 
high pressure engine; its cylinder, 31}-in. diameter, with 70-in. stroke, giv- 
82 strokes per minute. Experiments are being continued on the line, which 
will enable its inventor to introduce many modifications to lessen the friction, 
which is certainly at pee great, and make the action of the spring, to pre- 
vent the admission of air more perfect. 

Messrs. Jullien and Valerio’s System.—In the system adopted by these gen- 
tlemen, there is a propulsion tube similar to the others between the rails, but 
without any longitudinal opening. ‘The piston, in passing along, acts on a 
series of pinions, which are connected with rollers outside ; these rollers com- 
munciate motion to the trains by means of bands of iron properly arranged, 
and a model, ona small scale, which the inventors have had constructed, works 
perfectly satisfactorily ; notwithstanding which, engineers consider that there 
are many objections to the principle, which can only be answered by full size 
machinery. One question arises, will the pressure of the pinions against the 
openings necessary to admit the air behind the piston, always be sufficient to keep 
that portion of the tube before it hermetically sealed ?—another is, will the ac- 
tion of small (comparatively) pinious on darge rollers have sufficiently power to 
carry @ train up inclines ?—and, on this question, it is considered that, on even 
a slightincline, a continual slipping will take place, destroying any of the ad- 
vantages which might have been expected, and disarranging the whole sys- 
tem. An opinion also appears to prevail that so ruinous will be tlre friction 
that nothing like the necessary speed could be obtained, even on levels or curves. 
It appears, however, that the inventors have never intended the plan for the 
great lines of railway—it seems they are quite aware of the enormous difficul- 
ties they would have to overcome— but have considered that, from its econo- 
my in construction, it would be most applicable as branches to those lines 
leading to villages and rural districts in the immediate vicinity of their routes, 
where great speed is by no means required, and where safety and cheapness ef 
transit is the all-important considerations As to the cost it is estimated at 
11,000/, per mile, with two tubes, which is quite equal to the cost of Clegg and 
Samuda’s; but its great advantages would rest in its working, which could be 
carried on at much Jess cost, and thé wear and tear so little, that, consequently, 
expensive maintenance and repairs would be avoided. 





LARGE CASTING FOR A WAR STEAMER,—On Monday last, a large condensor, 
rq@quired for two 300-horse engines, in a large war steamer, was sent from Bowl- 
ing Foundry. This condensor is in one casting, weighing 6 tons, 13 cwt., 4 qrs. 
and 24 Ibs., the largest casting ever known. No fewer than four houses have, 
we understand, previously tried to accomplish this extraordinary work, but 
without success; this triumph was reserved for a workman in the service of 
the Bowling Company. 


AYNE’S PATENT PROCESS ror tos PRESERVATION 
AND IMPROVEMENT OF TIMBER, &e.—PAYNE and LODER beg to invite 
the attention of Engineers, Railway Companies, Architects, and others, to the ABOVE 
PROCESS, and to state that they are prepared to ERECT the necessary APPARATUS 
in any part of the United Kingdom, where the quantity is sufficiently large to cover the 
outlay of its removal.—Further particulars can be ob‘ at WHITEHALL W 
Cc ON-ROW, WESTMINSTER, or at their other stations— bs 
FLEETWOOD-ON-WYRE, LANCASHIRE, UNION WHARF, SOUTHAMPTON, ahd 
WISBEACH, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, GUELDFORD, SURREY. 


ILBROW’S ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY AND CANAL 
PROPULSION COMPANY.—Completely Registered. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of ESSEX, Chairman. Z 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Bessborough Lieutenant- Colonel Gilliess YO 
G. B. Bolton, Esq. F. J. Lambert, Esq. 
Dr. J. G. Hewlett, Resident Director 


Directors of Railway and Canal Companjes are informed that this company is now 
READY to GRANT LICENSES FOR, or SUPERINTEND the LAYING DOWN _of 
LINES on PILBROW’S ATMOSPHERIC PRINCIPLE. 

The advantages offered by this method of propulsion are cheapness, increased speed, 
and safety, over every other pay = ey locomotive or atmospheric. Leakage 
is entirely avoided, the tube being buried. Also an immense sa , a8 well in the con- 
struction as in the working of lines, not requiring tunnelling, levelling, or embankment. 
The surface requires but little more preparation than for the common roads. 

The application of this method of propulsion to Canal Navigation will be attended with 
incalculable advantages. 

Its superiority, efficiency, and simplicity, will be demonstrated, and explanations given, 
at the offices of the company, 6, King William-street,; London-bridge. 

CHARLES COLLINS, Secretary. 
NIVERSAL 


GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 


Capital £100,000, in 5000 shares, of £20 per share.— Deposit 2s. per share, 
in accordance with the Act.—(Provisionally Registered.) 


Names of the Working Committee, in whose hands the affairs of the Company are placed 
until fully registered. 




















William Stiles, Esq. Ryan, M.D., LL.D. 

Captain — eee ae Robert ow: =a Z 

Henry Francis, ” » ‘ 

J “4 , Henry Ault, Esq. ¢ 

Chaies Brooke, Esq. John Kissick, Esq. (A 7 
Sonicrror—J. F. W. Fesenmeyer, Esq 


Fe i tee tet Men Co. ‘. - 
This company is formed purpose of carrying ou’ bringing into general use, 
an invention (secured by letters patent) for an improved manufacture of gas, of a superior 
quality, and at much less expense than the usual cest, by an apparatus so simple in con- 
stru and form, as to be in any building or situation 
We ene Seas 

Full details in on Rage nde ear etal wpe nny hy 
shares, and where may be seen the apparatus at 

Mr. William Nicholson, Secretary 


[ | STARE 1 GAS LIGHT COMPANY.— CTS 





CONTRA 
‘AKEN for LIGHTING UP, with a SUPERIOR GAS, and at a REDUCED 
n hospitals, theatres, public offices, manu- 


8, prisons, barracks, railway stations. schools, and other 
a Lar tb aren 








ATMOSPHERIC ‘RAILWAYS. 


TO RAILWAY COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, MANUFACTURERS, IRONMASTERS, AND 70 
¢ OTHERS WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
arts is hereby given, that the Atmospheric System, ine 
in Pinkus’s First and Second Patents, of 1834 and 1836, and which is now 
to be adopted on the Croydon line, is, nevertheless (although practicable), but a crude 
imperfect one of Mr. Pinkus’s several systems, and involves an un: lay 
of capital in the construction, and an unnecessarily heavy expenditure in the 
working thereof; whilst, by Pinkus’s new Systems, only about one-half the —— i 
constructing, and one-half in the working and annual maintenance, is incurred. 
mer long valve is dispensed with, and the loss by leakage thereof prevented—one Mne 
pipe suffices for a double line of railway ; exch train is made to move under the infine 
of two stationary engines, at the termini of a section, simultancously, by which 
the amount of motive power is reduced by one-half, yet affording the req: amotiat 
propelling power. The stationary engines work constantly, husbanding power at 
vals, when trains are not moving, thus inducing much economy. The propelling main 
reduced in size, to one-half the capacity required by the former system ; yet af 
the same amount of propelling power. Trains may be more frequently moved, and . 
out danger. And by a further system (being the Atmospheric I tive), one line 
pipe suftices for a double line of railway ; the train, as before-mentioned, moves w 
the influence of two stationary engines at the termini of a section simultaneously ; fhe 
column of air in the pipe does not move with the velocity of the load; the intmense 
power consequent upon friction of air moving rapidly in the tube, is-thus avoided; t! 
quantity of air acted upon for an equal amount of propelling power, is only @ fifth 
of the quantity necessary by the former system—equal flexibility with the common ste 
locomotive system is obtained, the locomotive atmospheric engines being capable of movit 
forwards and backwards, as by the steam looumotives, more frequent trains may be Moy 
without loss of time, and without waiting for the re-evhaustion of the propelling take, 
power of the locomotive is greatly increased on inclined planes, without eniargin gthe tubes 
and perfect safety, from the possibility of a train moving off the rails is po he 
are advantages which Pinkus’s other first system, about to be used on the Croydon Lin 
oes not possess. 
Licenses will be granted, and information may be obtained, on applicatien to the 4 
cretary, at the Atmospheric Railway Offices, West Strand, Trafalgar-square, Londom. 


Communications addressed?to Mr. Alfred Gregory, Sec. pro tém: 



















































































REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 14, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON. 
DIRECTORS. ' 
THE CHISHOLM, Chairman | WM. MORLEY, Esq., Deputy-Chairman | 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 
The attention of AssuneExs is particularly directed to the Half Credit Rates of Premium, 
by which means assurances may be effected, and loans for short periods secured with the! 
least possible present outlay, and at a less premium than for short terms only, and with 
the option of paying up the arrears and interest—thus becoming entitled to participatein} 
the whole of the profit of the institution. ; . ; 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Age 20. Age 30. Age 40. Age 50. Age 60. 
BO 17 0 cece ecK) LD ceveee Sh 8 2 coeeeeK2 1 O cover K3 4,29 
Thus £1000 may be assured at the age of 30 by the annual payment of £10. 10s. 10d 
@r the first five years. s 
The whole of the profits divided annuaLLY among the members, after payment of fi 
annual premiums. 
An ample guaranteed capital, in addition to the fund continually accumulating from’ 
premiums, fully sufficient to afford complete security to the policy-holders. 
Members assured to the extent of £1000 entitled (after payment of five annual pre 
miums) to attend and vote at all general meetings, which will have the superintendence 
and control of the funds and affairs of the society. § 
Full particulars are detailed in the prospectus, which, with every requisite informatioay 
may be obtained by application to A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY AND THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE FACULTY. y 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A remedy for all dis«| 
orders of the pulmonary organs—in difficulty of breathing—in redundane: 
phlegm—in incipient consumption (of which cough is the most positive indication) Y 
are of une: efficacy. In a, and in winter cough, they have been seldom known 
to fail—_KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are free from every deleterious ingredier 
they may, therefore, be taken at all times, by the most delicate female and by the youngest 
child ; while the public speaker and the professional singer will find them invaluable in 
allaying the hoarseness and irritation incidental in vocal execution, and consequently 
powerful auxiliary in the preduction of melodious enunciation. ‘ 
Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 14d., and tins 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, bj 
Thomas Keating, chemist, &. No. 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


Sold by Sanger, 150, and Dietrichsen and Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Blake, Sandford, 
-street 











and Blake, 47, Piccadilly.—Sold wholesale by Barclay and Sons, 95, F r] 
Edwards, 67, and Newberry, 45, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Sutton and Ce,, Bow Chureh« 
yard ; and retail by all druggists and cine vendors in the kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIAL. Dover, January 25, 1845, / 
Sirz,—I have great pleasure in informing you, that the 2s. 9d. box of KBATENG 
COUGH LOZENGES, had at your house about three weeks since, has relieved Mrs. Hiller 
of a bad cough, to which she has been subject many years, especially in the winter sea- 
son. A.considerable portion of the lozenges are on hand, nor has she, for the last fort- 
night, had any occasion to use them Your’s res) rs ' 

Mr. S. Marten, Dover, F. I. HILLER, Jun. * 


CURTIS ON MENTAL AND GENERATIVE DISEASES. 
Jus FANHC a Medical Work, in a sealed Fite PE 8s., and sent, post- 































id, for 3s. 6d. 
ANHOOD : the CAUSES of its PREMATURE ECLINE, 
with plain directions for its perfect restoration ; addressed to those suffering from 
nervous debility or mental irritation, followed by observations on Marriage; the treat- 
es diseases of the generative system ; illustrated with cases, &c. By J. L. CURTIS’ 
., consalting surgeons, 7, Frith-street, Soho-square, j 
TWENTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 
Published by the authors, and may be had at their residence ; also sold by Strange, 21, 
Paternoster-row ; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill, London ; Gue Oi 
Bull-street, Birmingham ; T. Sowler, 4, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester ; G. Philli % 
Castle-street, Liverpool; J. Clancy, 6, Bedford-row, Dublin ; Henderson, Castle-place, 
Belfast ; W. and H. Robinson, booksellers, Greenside-street, Edinburgh ; Love, 5, Nély 

son-street, Glasgow ; and sold in a sealed envelope by all booksellers. 

REVIEWS OF THE WORK: 

Mannoop. By J. L. Curtis and Co. (Strange)—In this age of pretension, whén th 
privileges of the true are constantly usurped by the false and fraudulent, it is difficilt 
to afford the sufferer from nervous debility, the unerring means of judgment where y 
seek relief. The authors of this work have obviated the difficulty. Their long experience 
and reputation in the treatment of these painful diseases is the patient’s guarantee, and 
well deserves for the work its immense cireulation.—Zra. : 4 
Curtis on Mannoop (Strange).— A perusal of this work will easily distinguish its 
lented authors from the host of medical writers whose pretensions to cure all diseases 
daily so indecently thrust before the public. Its originality is apparent, and its perusal 

breathes consolation and hope to the mind of the patient.—Navat and Military Gazette. 
Curtis ON MANHoop should be in the hands of youth and old age. I¢ is a medi 9 
publication, ably written, and developes the treatment of a class of painful maladies which 
has too long been the prey of the illiterate and designing.— United Service Gazette. ‘ 
Messrs. Curtis and Co. are to be consulted daily at their residence, No. 7, Frit! 
Soho-square, London. ; Qo 
Country Patients are requested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their cases! 
The communication must be accompanied by the usual consiltation fee of €1, and in 
cases the most inviolable secrecy may be relied on. : 


ON THE SECRET INFIRMITIES OF YOUTH AND MATURETY, 

With 25 coloured engravings. * 

Just published, sixteenth thousand (in a sealed envelope), price 2s. 6d.; or post-paid to 
Medical Treatise, on the Secret 


any address, for 3s. 6d., in postage stamps, or Post-office order, 
ELF-PRESERVATION: A 
Infirmities and Disorders of Youth and Maturity. Illustrated with 25 coldured | 
plates on the anatomy, physiology, and of the urinary and ive organs, | 
uries that are pro-. 
bservations on the 



















explaining their various structures, tses, and functions, and the ii 
duced in them, by solitary habits and other excesses. With practical o} 
treatment of nervous debility, local and constitutional weakness, ilis, stricture 
other diseases of the urethra. By SAMUEL LA’MERT, consulting surgeon, 9, Bedford 
street, Bedford-square, London, Matriculated Member of the University of Edinbu ph, 
Honorary Member of the London Hospital Medical Society, Licentiate of Apothec: 
Hall, London, &c. REVIEWS OF THE WORK. 

“The author of this singular and talented work is a legally qualified medical man, 
has evidently had considerable experience in the treatment of the various disorders, arising 
from the follies and frailties of early indiscretion. The engravings are an invaluable a=) 
dition, by demonstrating the consequences of excesses, which must act as a } 
warning to youth and maturity, and by its perusal, many questions may be satis! 
ee to, that admit of no appeal, even to the most confidential friend.” —Zra. 

blished by the author ; and may be had at his residence ; also fron §. Gilt. 

Paternoster-row ; Hannay and Co., 63, Oxford-street ; Starie, 23, Tich 
rant; Gordon, 146, Leadenhall-street, London ; Newton, 16, Church-street, Live: 
and all booksellers. " 

At home for consultation daily, from nine till two, and from five till it; and alk 
ters, immediately replied to, if containing the fee of £1, for advice, &c,—9, Bedford-sti 
Bedford-square, London. e . 
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Just published, a new and im t Edition, price 2s. 6d.; free by post, 3s. 6d, 

HE SILENT FRIEND: a medical work, on Human Frailtyy) 

Nervous Debility, constitutional weakness, excessive indulgence, &¢.; with OO 

servations on Marriage, &c. By R. and L. PERRY and Co., London. Pub) 

lished by the authors, and sold at their residence; also by , 21, Pater tel i 

Re ee Oi ee ee ee ee 146, Leadenhall: 
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street; Purkiss, Compton-street, Soho, bs ts. 
The CORDIAL BALM of SYRIACUM is a stimulant and renovator in all sp 

complaints. Nervous debility, indigestion, asthma, and consumption, are grad 
imperceptibly seat ety apt the whole system restored to a healthy state 0 
‘ in : 











































